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Like all other animals the horse is composed of 
a machine and of a mind which sets the ^machine 
in motion. People who manage horses usually give 
little importance to the mind. But the mind is most 
iviportant as to command the machine tee must first 
comma/nd the mind. 

Some observations on this subject may be useful 
to those who have to do with liorses. I have added 
a few ronarJes on bridling, on the use of the eurb-bit 
and &n turning. 

Said, 

Logo di Oarda, 
June, 1906, 
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THE MIND OF THE HOBSE 



Intelligence — Imagination — Memory. 

The horse is endowed with fair intelligence 
within the range of ideas allowed by his mental 
Gonstitntion and faculties, and owing to this fact 
he is susceptible of being taught many actions and 
movements. The intelligence he possesses is limited, 
but it is sufficient to enable him to understand 
whether he should respect those who handle or 
ride him: to feel the justice or iigustice of pu* 
nishments inflicted; to study the means of oppo- 
sing, anticipating and circumyenting the rider's 
guidance in order to follow his own desires; to 
choose for attacking man the moment when he 
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is not attentive to him and has his eyes directed 
elsewhere. 

In wild horses the intelligence is far more 
acntely developed in all that relates to the satis- 
faction of the requirements of subsistence and of 
self-preservation. In this respect the domestic horse 
largely loses his intelligence owing to the fact that, 
having everything prepared for him, he does not 
need to exercise this faculty. The domestic horse 
is more intelligent in other matters which he learns 
owing to his contact with man from birth. 

The intelligent horse is intent on observing the 
slightest movements of the rider he is bearing, 
and understands his intentions in this way. The 
rider^ before guiding the horse to perform any 
particular action, gives him certain preparatory 
aids and likewise by force of habit and withoiit 
noticing them, makes special movements Avith his 
body. 

The horse, which has already experienced, on 
many previous occasions, these preparatory aidn, 
and felt these special movements, which the rider 
makes before putting him through a given move- 
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ment, is perfectly cogniBant of them, and imme- 
diately nnderstands from them what the rider will 
require him to do. The rider who is in the habit 
of giving these preparatory aids and making these 
given movements, does so without perceiving them, 
and, being unaware of them, thinks that the horse 
guesses his intention. 

Horses in general are attentive to their rider, 
and vicious ones in particular study the rider's 
posture and movements in order to avail themsel- 
ves of the moment when no attention is paid to 
them, to carry out opposition or attack, or follow 
their own will. When led by the hand the vicious 
horse watches for the opportunity to injure the 
groom while he is not on his guard. 

The horse is possessed of great imagination. He 
magnifies and is bewildered by everything. For 
this reason the imagination of the horse has become 
proverbial in Italy. The horse' s imagination, mag- 
nifying everything with his great susceptibility to 
fear, is an evil, but has its compensating feature 
in the -fact that it causes the animal to accept 
readily the idea of our superiority, which makes 
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him obedient to onr feeble aids and pnnishments. 
Upon this, i. e. upon the great effect of onr weak 
means of action npon his imagination, is based 
the possibility of onr power over him. 

The horse is usually observant and attentive to 
everything, and remembers things well. He is par- 
ticularly mindfdl of good treatment and bad, and 
of all persons and objects which gave him pleasa- 
rable sensations and disagreeable sensations or sen- 
sations of fear, also of the circumstances and places 
where he experienced these feelings and which were 
assodated with them. 

His memory of persons, objects and of eventi^ 
happening to him and giving him pleasurable sen- 
sations, and of the places where they happened, 
makes him hope that he may anew be given plea- 
surable sensations on seeing again these persons, 
objects, occurrences, places, and even on the occur- 
rence of the slightest circumstance which reminds 
him of these persons, objects, events and places. 

His memory of the persons, objects and placctf? 
which gave him disagreeable sensations or fear 
makes him apprehend that lie may again expe- 
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rience disagreeable BensatioiiB or fear <m his seeing 
again these persons, objects, occurrences, places, or 
even on the occurrence of the slightest ciiY^umstance 
recalling to his mind these persons, objects, events 
and places. 

If he has experienced fear, or has been hurt 
by any object, he remembers it, he is afiraid on 
seeing that object again and seeks to escape from 
it. If at some place he was firightened or hurt hj 
a given object he is frightened again on being 
brought to that place. He gladly sees and desires 
to approach an object or person that has caused 
him pleasure. He avoids or tries to avoid the person 
who threatened or ill-treated him and the object 
from which he derived pain. So he is alarmed if 
someone shows him the whip with which he was 
previously struck. 

His memory makes his training possible, as it 
allows of the animal remembering the movements 
taught. The horse well remembers the various 
signals or aids by which he was compelled to 
assume certain given positions with his body and 
go through the various paces aad evolutions, and 
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after haying gone through them several times, on 
the first signals he guesses the movements he is 
required to make and does them by himself. 

ExeitahUity to motion pectdiar to the Jiorse. 

The principal characteristic of the horse is a 
peculiar nervous excitability, so that on the sligh- 
test sound, gesture, provocation, threat or touch 
he puts himself in motion and runs. The extreme 
excitability of his nerves or the facility with which 
he puts himself in motion at the slightest insti- 
gation or signal is his most precious quality for us. 

This quality is in harmony with the purpose 
for which he was intended, which is that of motion 
and of serving a useful purpose by motion. His 
excitability and the facility with which he is put 
in motion makes him amenable to our aids and 
punishments for exciting him to go and gives a8 
the means of mastery over him by the aid of our 
hands, because it is by means of his motion and 
during his motion that the horse may be brought 
m Jumd by the aid of the reins, i. e. may he 
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brought into that coUeeted position in which it 
is possible to act mechanically on his body and to 
make him go through the moyements we desire, and 
prevent him from making those he would wish. 

His excitability and facility to motion is the 
basis on which his training and our dominion over 
him are founded. We must endearour to giro this 
excitability and readiness to go to the horse which 
is without them, to the lazy one. The above is the 
quality which essentially distinguishes the consti- 
tution of the horse from that of the ass. Without 
it the horse would be on the same level as the 
ass, superior to the latter only in form and appear 
ranee. 

To remain still when free and alone in the 
open air is incompatible with his excitability and 
readiness to motion and must not be required from 
him. He will remain still if he is occupied in 
grazing, or if he is extremely tired, but only as 
long as he is not excited by some cause. 

His excitability prompts him to run on seeing 
anything moving, and whilst he is running he is 
induced to run still faster on seeing that someone 
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ifi puTSuing him. For this reason, if it is desired 
to catch a horse turned out in the open it is 
necessary to approach him slowly and not mn 
after him. This constitutional quality appears in 
different degrees in various horses according to 
their breed, and according as they are better or 
worse specimens. 

Senses, sensitiveness, sensations. 

Usually the horse has delicate and acutely deve- 
loped senses, particularly those of smell and hear- 
ing. He sees ttom a distance and during the night 
time. In general however the sense of sight in 
horses is rarely perfect, as they on many occasions 
show fear even of objects with which they are 
acquainted, and in this way prove that they do 
not recognise them. The horse hears noises from 
afar. 

The tactile organ is the muEzle, he snifb at 
the objecte he desires to recognise through the 
nostrils, and touches and feels them with the 
muoele. 
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His delioate sense of smell does not allow him 
to eat things having a bad odour or to drink bad 
water. The odour of decomposing substances and 
that emanating from wild beasts alarms him. I do 
not know how he distinguishes good plants from 
bad. Probably poisonous plants have a peculiar 
odour by which the horse is instinctively warned 
not to eat them. 

Ordinarily the horse has no great sensitiveness 
in the skin covering the body and the legs; his 
sensitiveness is, however, great behind the second 
bone of the shoulders, on the flanks, beneath the 
belly and on the inside part of the thigh. He feels 
the excitement or irritation known as tickling on 
being touched in these parts. He gives signs of 
tiiis by becoming restive, by kicking, pawing and 
trying to bite, and by these movements he endea- 
vours to prevent the irritation being continued. 

He experiences annoyance if touched roughly, 
and fear if touched unexpectedly. If touched roughly 
so that he experiences pain about the eyes, ears 
or head, he raises his head, turns it in another 
direction, recedes, attempts to bite, and employs 
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every means to avoid being tonched and bring 
aboat a cessation of the irritation. 

Pinching behind the second bone of the shonl- 
der excites him to bite, and this fact is tnmed to 
account by circns performers for the purpose of 
teaching him to seize and hold objects, with his 
teeth. 

Threatening or touching him with the riding 
or driving whip has the effect of stimulating him 
to move, if he can, and making him break away. 

The spur excites many horses to exertion. On 
many mares and on some horses it has a bad 
effect and is an injurious excitement, and they 
become restive and attempt to kick, bite or jump. 

Hysterical mares stop or kick on being touched 
with spurs. The legs and spurs continually applied 
are particularly exciting to many horses. Some of 
them are excited owing to the contact of the stir- 
rup hanging from the saddle, and others by feeling 
the saddle, the harness and fittings or the crupper. 

The cavesson is usually effective with all horses 
as it acts upon the brain ; the seat of intelligence 
and will. 
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The frequent repetition of the act of touching 
diminishes and finally may remove the irritation or 
fear due to being touched, and may accustom the 
horse to the act. 

Sensations are involuntary, the horse cannot 
help experiencing them. He cannot help experien- 
cing fear, the tickling sensation and the other 
feelings called forth in him by objects. The eflfect 
of these sensations may be diminished by repea- 
ting the process of touching him very often and 
by letting the animal see that the object which 
inspires him with fear does him no harm. 

Aids and punishments should not be too often 
repeated so that the horse may not become accu- 
stomed to them, when they would fail of their 
effect. Senses, sensitiveness and sensations are usual- 
ly more powerful in a well-bred horse, as he is 
more highly strung. 

Over-sensitiveness of the mouth results in it 
being impossible to employ the horse with the bit 
and at times even with the snaffle, and excessive 
nervous excitability renders it impossible to main- 
tain mastery over the animal, as it results in his 
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going ahead at too great a speed, without the 
power to restrain him. His degree of sensitiveneM 
gives greater or less value to his sensations and 
determines his degree of responsiveness to aids 
and punishments. 

Instincts, inclinaiiong, feelingg. 

He has the same inclinations, the same in- 
stincts and the same feelings as man. He is so- 
ciable, likes the company of other horses, and 
neighs to attract attention to himself and call them. 
On seeing them or observing them pass he is air 
tracted; seeks to approach them, feels regret on 
separation and would like to foUow them. This 
may sometimes cause trouble, but in many cases 
it is an advantage. The example of another horse 
going into the water or passing close to an object 
which inspires him with fear is for him the most 
effectively persuasive argument when others do not 
avail. 

He is extremely liable to be seized by fear or 
dread from the slightest cause, and thinks imme- 
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diately to save himself from all and eyerything 
that threatens him or which he belieyes to be 
Ihreatening him, or which canses him pain, by 
dashing away at the utmost speed. 

His extreme susceptibility to fear is a grare 
inconvenience and a great evil on many occasions, 
but it is the factor by means of which mastery 
is obtained over him. Onr dominion over the horse 
is based on his trust and confidence in us, but 
also on his readiness to obey, which largely de- 
pends on his fear of punishment. The instinct of 
fear, which is the instinct of self-preservation, in 
many cases so over-powers him that he does not 
feel the aids employed nor the punishments inflic- 
ted and can no longer be controlled. 

A resort to actual force inspires him with fear, 
excites him to reaction and often desperate resi- 
stance with all his strength, until either he frees 
himself or does himself such injury as to be able 
to react no longer. Thus if he feels himself drawn 
by force towards an object which inspires him with 
fear he backs, and it is iu many instauceH impos- 
sible to get him to advance again even by severe 
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punishment. He yields to the force exercised on 
him only if we succeed in inspiring him with 
much fear on the side on which he desires to go. 
When influenced hy fright he may try to defend 
himself by kicking and biting. 

Like all animals he seeks pleasure and flees 
from pain. He seeks the satisfaction of his natural 
wants and of his instincts. The fact of his being 
under the influence of his instincts must not be 
attributed to him as a fault. We must seek to 
dominate him by preventing and guarding him 
against circumstances and situations which may 
call them into play and excite him. 

When he is not afraid or ill-tempered he feels 
(pleasure on being caressed and stroked with the 
hand, particularly on the top of the head, on the 
neck, on the oyes, and this is a means of indu- 
cing him to regard us a& friends and do as we 
desire. 

He is afraid of falling ; therefore, if he stumbles, 
he moves with energy for some time after and if 
he falls makes efforts to rise. He becomes easily 
discouraged however and if, after he has fallen, he 
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has made some attempts to rise and has not sac* 
oeeded lie thinks he cannot succeed, gives np hope 
and lies motionless; powerftQ stimnlation is then 
required to induce him to endeavour to regain his 
footang. 

It is the instinct of horses as of all animals 
to incur the least possible fatigue. The idea that 
it is good to work is a thought suggested to man 
by reflecting on the necessity and utility of work. 
All animals instinctively know that it is better 
not to work and they do not exert themselves with- 
out a sense of necessity, or a desire to seek the 
satisfaction of their natural requirements or instincts, 
or escape a danger. 

The lion sleeps when he has fed and moves 
when he feels the pangs of hunger. The horse 
runs, springs, goes collected and with high action 
in exuberance of spii'its when he is fresh imme- 
diately after resting. This he does in order to faci- 
litate the vital functions of his body. When this 
need has passed he goes through the amount of 
exercise which is required for keeping his limbs 
in proper condition and then does not move without 
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a speoial reason, i. e. without something exciting 
him or inspiring him with a feeling of fear or 
dread. 

The animal when at liberty regulates his mo- 
vements so as not to expend more energy than is 
compensated by his supply of food; on growmg 
tired he feeds and rests and after feeding and 
resting takes exercise as he feels the need of mo* 
yement in order to facilitate the secretions requi- 
red for organic function. The instinct prompting 
him to spare himself fatigue makes hiim careless 
in' his movements and at times he stumbles and 
falls. 

He was created for motion and requires motion. 
After good food and rest, a deficiency of exercise 
induces in him a state of nervous excitement which 
is due to excessive exuberance of spirits and he 
feels the need of jumping and running in order 
to get rid of the nervous excitability which tor- 
ments him. If he is unable to do so he grows 
vicious, as idle^ies^ is the root of all evil and suffers 
physically, as the want of exercise causes disorders 
in tlie body and congestion in the legs. 
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Under the influence of this excitability or ex- 
cessive exuberance of Hpirits, he prances about 
without paying attention to either direction or 
distance and injures even the man who is friendly 
to him although he may have neither reason nor 
intention to injure him. For this reason it is always 
well not to trust him and to stand near the shoul- 
der so as to oflfer less facility of being hurt. Even 
when lame he may feel this physical excitement, 
and jump, and iiyure himself, and he should be 
prevented from jumping by covering his eyes. 
Owing to this restlessness he acquires stable vices 
when in the stall, as it prompts him to kick and 
bite, and he thus learns to know his own strength 
and the weakness of man. 

There are horses who on passing through the 
water feel an inclination to lie down in it. Care 
should be taken not to allow this when the horse 
is mounted and the animal should be induced to 
continue moving. Lying down on the ground and 
rolling over is a thing often done by the horse 
when at liberty and seems to be a reaction against 
cold, perspiration and fatigue and a method of 
giving the body a sort of electric shock. 
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In the sixteenth century there was a special 
place kept, provided with plentj' of straw, in which 
the horses, on returning from work could roll over 
to their hearts' content and remove the stiffiiefls 
given to their limbs by fatigue. 

The horse feels irritation and anger if acted 
towards in a way which displeases him; he feels 
envy if another horse receives food whilst he has 
none. He feels sometimes antipathy or hatred to- 
wards a given horse without an intelligible reason; 
in this manner several horses occasionally come 
to an understanding against one of their number 
and it is requisite to separate them in order to 
prevent them from injuring him. Some horses 
hate all other horses and injure them on their 
approach. 

The ordinary horse is much more subject to 
fear and is much more obstinate and difficult to 
persuade than a horse of a good breed. He i>et^m 
bles ihe ass, who seems rather indifferent to both 
good and bad treatment. All the instincts are moi'e 
powerful and acute in the wild horse and in that 
reared in the open air than in the dtmiesticaliy 
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reared horse. In the tree state horses are able to 
defend themselyes from wolves. 

Domestic rearing deprives them of their mental 
acuteness and the power of the senses and instincts 
possessed by wild horses in respect to the t^tisfac- 
tion of their needs and self-preservation. The wild 
horse must see to provide for his safety and for 
his nntriment and is more intelligent and qmck- 
witted. The domestic honse does not think of his 
needs, a« nmn thinks for him. Fox this reason his 
mind does not develop in this respect, whilst it 
becomes more inteUig^nt in other ways owing to 
his being always in contact with man* The wild 
horse in also more wilful and mor^ difficult to 
subjugate and hold in obedience. 

The entire strongly feels the natural ipstinct^ 
and also jealousy, and is usually restless and irri- 
table. He is usually endowed with courage and is 
able to defend himself from wild beasts. Several 
horses are on record as having defended themsel- 
ve« when placed in the circus together with lions 
and tigers. They were however of a vicious nature. 
Mares and geldings are usually docile. Entires 
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reared in our climate are not adapted for the purpo- 
se of riding a& in general they cannot he mastered. 
Arahian entires may he mastered and mounted hut 
under certain circumstances they may give trouhle. 
It is not true that the horse instinctively feels 
the superiority of man. The wild horse, which does 
not feel any such superiority, * proves this. The 
horse reared domestically feels the superiority of 
man hecause he sees it from his hii*th, hut man 
soon loses this superiority if he does not know 
how to handle him in the right way to maintain 
it. It may on the other hand he said that tlic 
wild horse has instinctive fear of man (knowing 
instinctively that he is an evil creature) is averse 
from allowing himself to he caught and seekn to 
escape from man. 

Ideas and feelings — Their origin 

Ideas aiid feelings 

Which ice may call forth in the horse. 

The horse is intelligent, hut only within a very 
limited range of ideas, which always relate to his 
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instincts of fear or self-preservation — to the satis- 
faction of his needs snch as feeding, drinking, etc. , 
and to the sensations he receives due to objects. 

The ideas of the horse, arise : from his instincts ; 
from the objects which, coming under the action 
of his senses, give rise to sensations in him ; from 
the movements made by ourselves or others which 
he sees and observes ; from the actions he has per- 
fonned or has been able to perform.' 

The sight of ourselves or of another horse mo- 
ving in front gives him the idea of following. The 
sight of others running gives him the idea of run- 
ning. For this reason we can give rise to the ideas 
we desire in him; by letting him see objects, cir- 
cumstances and movements which call forth in him 
the required ideas; by making movements which 
call forth in him certain ideas we desire; by asso- 
ciating one action with another and letting him 
flee that by such and such an aid he is constantly 
compelled to go through a certain movement. 

His desires, hi^ feelings, his intentions and his 
will to make movements are caused by and are 
likewise due to his instincts; to the olijects which 
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come ntider the action of his sensefl ; to the more- 
ments he sees and observeB around him which he 
knowH to have given him pleasure or pain and 
which he therefore accounts for good or evil. 

Caresses usually give him pleasure, give rise 
to the idea that we are giving him pleasure, that 
we are friendly to him, and accordingly he is glad 
to see us and is disposed to allow himself to he 
guided by us. 

Bad treatment in the stable and outside calk 
forth in him the idea of fear, of our being enemies, 
of aversion, of fleeing from us, of opposing us, of 
hatred, of injuring us. 

The memory of an act he has performed which 
has been several times associated with another or 
followed by another act recalls the latter to his 
mind and gives liim the idea of performing this 
act again or that this act will occur again. On 
seeing anyone take in hand the sieve in which 
oats have already been given to him several times, 
the sieve reminds him of the oats given to him 
in it which he hai4 eaten, and arouses in him the 
idea of having them and that it is intencled to 
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^ve him them again. By showing him the oat 
sieve yon make him expect something that is 
good. 

By placing him anew in circumstances and po- 
sitions in which he was able to obey his own im- 
pulses we give rise in him to the idea and desire 
of following out his own impulses anew which is 
an idea we should not give him and should not 
allow others to give him. 

When one is not yet sufficiently master of 
tlic horse to be able t.o hold him back it is requi- 
site that he should not be allowed to pass on to 
the threshold of his stable so as not to give him 
the idea ' and temptation of entering. If he has 
been in a position to carry out any independent 
action and lias been allowed to do so he always 
remembers having been able to do so and for this 
reason conceives the idea and the will of doing 
so again.* 

If he has been able or allowed to swei-ve 
once or go aside from an object which inspired 
him with fear he conceives the idea of being able 
to swerve in this way and desires to do so whene- 
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ver he sees the object which arouses in him the 
idea aiid the feeling of fear until this idea has 
been removed by preventing him from swerving. 

If he has been prevented from carrying out any 
movement of his own accord, or from going infa) 
the stable when he desired, he conceives the idea 
of it being possible to prevent him, of his not 
being able to do it, and therefore of obedience, 
and he remembers it. 

We should treat the horse in such a way and 
place him in such a position as to arouse in him 
ideas of advantage to us and particularly the idea 
of his not being able to do as he desires and there- 
fore of obedience, and we must not allow of his 
being in a iK)sition to carry out his own impulses 
and acquire the idea of superiority over us. This 
is a rule which should never be departed from in 
training horses and which should always be obser- 
ved in our relations with all horses. Many hoi-ses 
merely from seeing that they have once been able 
to have their own way become intractable and are 
no longer amenable to control. 
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Will, actions, motives of actimis. 

How we can influence his mil so (is to secure 

the actions we desire. 

The horse is master of his own moyements and 
acts by his own will ; going or stopping and evef y 
other movement is dne to his will. Even when he 
obeys ns he acts by his own will; he obeys and 
performs an action which he is ordered to perform 
because he has accepted the idea of doing so at 
our invitation or command. 

The horse performs a movement because there 
baB first arisen in him the idea of doing it and 
his will has then decided to cslttj it out. Aft^er 
having conceived the idea of carrj ing out a move- 
ment by an impulse of the will he conveys to his 
nerves the command to execute it and these do so 
by calling into action the corresponding muscles. 

From this it is seen that in order to teach him 
any movement it is necessary to first call forth 
in him by some means the idea of the movement 
it is desired to teach him to make and afterwards 
excite in him the will to do it. 
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When he desires to chttv out any action due 
to his own will there is usually a brief interval 
between the conception of the idea of performing 
this action and the act of volition which results 
in it« execution. This interval allows us, by avail- 
in? ourselves of suitable means with the necessary 
promptness, to prevent the execution of the action 
he had the idea of carrjing out. 

Usually when on horseback it is possible to 
prevent the execution of an idea conceived only 
in a trained horse, as the trained, i. e. obedient 
horse is not so decided in carrying out actions dae 
to his own will as the untrained horse and leaves 
a greater interval between the (conception of the 
idea, and it^ execution, because the trained horse 
has leanied to obey the aids of the hand and the 
aids and punishments for exciting him to motion 
which are effective in preventing the exec^ution of 
the idea by i^ausing him to advance, and not allow- 
ing him the time to take up the necessarj' i>osi- 
titm preparatory to the acticm. 

The horse is master of his limbs and if we 
desire that he should put them in motion ac-cord- 
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ing to our requirements it is necessary that we 
should give him ideas and place him in circum- 
stances which make him see and feel the desira- 
bility and moral necessity of putting his limbs 
into motion in the given way we wish. 

All the actions of the horse have a cause, a 
motive, and when it is not possible to see or to 
discover a motive for them, the motive actuating 
him is the memory of some object seen or heard, 
some action seen or done. Owners cannot under- 
stand why their horses offer defence, t^ they do 
not know what their men have done to the horses ; 
the horses however know the reason of their act^ 
ing in this way. 

The motives for the actions of the horse, deter- 
mining his will, which make him feel the necessity 
of making or not making a movement, are princi- 
pally his instincts, his natural inclinati(ms, the 
desire to satisfy his natural wants (to feed, to 
drink, to seek pleasure, to flee from pain, to flee 
from an object which inspires him with the idea 
of danger or with dread), and the fear with which 
he is imbued by a superior power or a power that 
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appearH io him to be or which he believes to be 
superior. Our power appears to him superior owinp 
to the eflfect of his imagination and to the way in 
which we employ our power so as to make him 
believe it superior and to deceive him. 

Whenever he desires to perform or performs an 
action there is the reason that his instinct impels 
him to do it or that he remembers having done 
it or liaving been able to do it once before, or else 
because sensations awakened in him by the outside 
world give rise in him to ideas connected with his 
instincts and the latter prompt him to perform or 
not to perform one action or another according to 
the nature of the action, i. e. according to whether 
pleasure is promised him or pain is foreseen from 
it« perft>nnance. 

The fact of finding himself at liberty excites 
him to jump and run, the sight of others running 
excites him to run, the sight of an object which 
gives him fear impels him to turn aside, draw 
back and flee, the sight of other horses excites him 
to run to them as their company gives him plear 
sure. Motion or passage from one place to another 
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is nsnally an action very easily called forth in him 
owing to his peculiar excitability to motion. 

It mnst not be demanded of him that he should 
not feel inclined to do what his instincts tell him 
to do. We must proceed so as to prevent his con- 
ceiving ideas or having opportunities and tempta- 
tions to perform those actions which are not good 
for us or which run counter to obedience, and 
must prevent him from performing such actions. 
On the ccmtrary, we should place him under cir- 
cumstances which make him feel the moral neces- 
sity of performing those actions whicli are of jn'oiit 
to us and which we desire he should do. This is 
the manner of preventing him from i)erforming 
acti(ms due to his own will and of inducing him 
to carry out the movements we desire. 

The recollection of having been able to perform 
an action <m another occasion is the commonest 
reason why the horse desires to perfonn most of 
his actions. If, when passing in the vicinity of 
the stable, he has once been able to enter it (the 
idea of pleasure, of food, drink and rest being 
associated with the stable) notwithstanding the 
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opposition of man, thig fact foniiB the motive, 
which, whenever he pames by the stable, makes him 
want to enter it, and he will enter it each time 
nntil he has fonnd some one who can prevent him. 

After having been prevented repeatedly from 
doing this the idea will come to him that he cannot 
go there, that he ought not to go there, and thin 
will be the reason for his not going. He first wanted 
to go to the stable becanse the stable promised him 
pleasure, but afterwards does not wish to go there, 
i. e. renounces his desire to go there, because he 
has seen that the desire to go to the stable haa 
brought punishment or pain upon him, which waa 
inflicted upon him when he desired to go there, 
and becaujiK3 he has seen that he hafi not been able 
to go there — becauBe he has been prevented. 

If a man has ill-treated him and the horse has 
Heen that by kicking he has inspired the man with 
fear and has made him draw back, this is the 
motive from which he will always remember to 
kick and will desire to kick any man who goes 
TM^ar hi in whom he fears (although he does not 
kno\A liim), because he c<mjectures that he is like 
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the other msn who first ill-treated him and that 
he also desires to ill-treat him. 

If nnder certain circamstances, in the presence 
of certain objects or in certain places he has felt 
fioar and has been able to torn back, this fact is 
the motive from which he, finding himself anew 
in the same circumstances, will again desire to 
turn back. If on being pricked with the spurs he 
has been able to throw up the croup, on being 
touched again he will repeat this moTement. 
It d^^ends upon us not to give him ideas, 

I t^nptations and opportunities for performing ac- 
tions agiiinst our desire or to our detriment, by 
not conducting him where he would be subject to 
them before training has taught him obedience 
and has i^iiabled him to be colleeted or put into 

* that (Mmition of the body in which he is in our 
power, and can be held back, 

I Sign^ bf/ which he Jfhows hin iden^^ his feelmff^ 
aiid hh inteiitimiH. 

The horse gives signs of ideas, fillings, desires, 
' passions, or intcntiims to perform certain aotion^, 
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prompted by sensatioiiH experienced from the actions 
of onreelves or others — by his eyes, his ears, by 
neighing, by the movements he makes with his 
body and with one or another of his limbs and by 
his assuming certain preparatory positions suited to 
carry out the intended movements. These signs, or 
some, of them, precede his actions. 

In the horse the eyes are the mirror of the mind. 
Horses able to simulate are but rarely met with, 
in contrast to man in w^hom sincerity is an exception. 

Quiet eyes indicate quietness and sincerity; quick 
and lively eyes, vivacity; restless eyes turning in 
all directions, indicate suspicion and show that the 
animal is studying those around him in order to 
prepare some freak of self-will. A proverb tells us 
not to trust to the horse who shows the whit^ of 
the eye. The reason is that he shows the white of 
the eye when looking sideways, and he is intent 
on seizing the moment when no attention is being 
paid to him, for escape or attack. 

Looking or bending the head round towards 
the stable denotes an idea, desire, or intention of 
going there; swinging the croup round signifies 
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the diwire to kiek; pricking up ihe ears forward, 
raining the head, relaxing speed during motion proves 
ke 10 f»perieo<;i]]ig a »eme of fear. 

Turbid eyes indicate feai* or aai^er. In a vicions 
korse the glaiM^ ib iis«jaUy restless aod ha« a some- 
what fiinurter and peculiar iatefitness, m in criminals. 

UuMteady eyes wii^ signs of fe^tr signify that ke 
has been ill-ia^ated^ that he expects to be ill-treated 
and that be is in continnal appnefaension of beini? 
iUwbneoted. Looking ahead^ Paying attention to son^e* 
thing in frooit and giving some start of surprise, 
whilst dack^ing the pace^ means that he appre- 
hends jaMeting with «ome object of fear or danger. 
Lookimg backwards or running forwaixL denote an 
appr^ensiofflL that an object of fear or danger may 
come from behind. On many occasions when he 
desires to do something, he fin»t observes whether 
his rider is paying adl^ition to him. 

Tl^e ears are a faithful index to his mind. When 
t»ricd^ed forward tibey denote his appi^ehension of en- 
countering or seeing an object of fear in front. Turned 
bac&wards they are intent upon any noise or ap- 
preheinded object of fear whieJi may come from 
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behind, and even npon the man mounting or dri- 
ving him. 

Ears depressed backwards signify: a sensation 
of tickling; objection to being approached; fear of 
man and expectation of ill-treatment; a dispositi^m 
to kick or bite; objection to being approached by 
any other horse and intention to kick at him. Thin 
sign pre(*.edes or accompanies kicking, pawing or 
biting. His looking and directing the ears towards 
an obstacle whilst being guided towards it means 
tiiat he intends springing over it, that he is con- 
sidering how to prepare for springing over it and 
how he may arrive with accelerated speed at a 
proper distance for jumping over it. This is however 
not a certain sign that he will jump over, as on 
approaching he may be impressed with the idea of 
not being capable of doing it. Mobility of the eai-s, 
one forward and the other backwards was regarded 
by horsemen of the sixteenth century as a special 
sign of viciousness and evil intentions and as pre- 
ceding some freak of self-will. 

The horse neighs in all tones and each tone has 
a special significance. He neighs in order to attract 
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the attention of and to call any other horse whose 
footnteps he may hear; he neighs on seeing the stable 
representing his home, food and drink, or because 
he is hungry or thii-sty whilst he is in the stall; he 
neighs from impatience if he is tethered and would 
like to be free, to join other horses. Sometimes he 
snorts from fear or from anger on being punished 
Trith the spurs or on smelling decaying substances. 

Swishing the tail from one side to the other is 
in some horses and mares caused by the action of 
the riders^ legs and spurs and is an ugly thing to 
see; in other horses it indicates an excited condition 
of the bladder, or hysterical excitement and may 
be a sign of a desire to kick; in some few horses 
it also signifies self-will and a desire to jib or refuse. 

The tail when depressed is an index of fear of 
punishment, dread of objects touching him, bad 
breed, or a sensation of cold. A drooping tail is a 
sign of fatigue. Good caniage of the tail whilst in 
motion is a sign of good breed. It may also be the 
rennlt of excitement or fear. 

When the hair of the coat rises it is a sign of 
cold or illness. Trembling is indicative of gi'eat 
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fbar. Ht?i trembles on perceiving the odour of wild 
beasts. From all these signs, if they have been stu- 
died, it is possible to understand what the horse 
thinks and foresee what he may desire to do, and 
prevent it. 



fSH^M of u ieiire to pefform certam movements 

imfured ^ram kis BfUitfuteg 

tmd €hs pfmtum» he assnmes. 

!For making all his mov^nents he first needs 
to prepare hw body by adopting suitable positions. 
Therefore on seeing him take up a given preparatory 
position, corresponding to a certain given action it 
is i^ssible to infer the movement he desires to make. 
When standing firmly with body npright and not 
inclined in any direction and with all four lejrs 
e^ua?lly straight he cannot move tbem. If he desires 
♦o paw with one leg he inclines his body to the 
other side and backwards. When he desires to kick 
he inclines his body very touch forward and throws 
the wdight of his body on tJie fore legs so as to 
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leaye the hind lega fre^. Ip order to bite a man 
at>auding at his Bide het fm^es round towards hvn* 

In order to swerve wd turn back he lowers the 
fore part of his body, bending his head and nook 
towards the ol^ject inspiring him with fei^r, and 
then sweryfM to thQ other side. In order to perform 
any independent morement while in motion, he re- 
quires first to slacken his speed and get out of 
hand. 

When he makes these preparations it means that 
he is intent on getting ready to perform these 
actions. 

If he stops, sets his feet squarely and stands 
firmly, he desires to rear, if he has ever done so 
before. 

If he experiences fear whilst he is in motion 
he goes erect and excited. According to a popular 
saying a horse that is ^^fraid grows bigger. 

Restlessness and a desire to run away are indi- 
catiye of excitement, fear of man, dread or disple^r 
sure at being left alone. 

Pawing indicates impatience, disobediepoey ar- 
dour or bad temper* 
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A sudden leap foiT^'^ard without apparent cause 
means that the horse remembers liavint!: been fre- 
quently ill-treated unexpectedly frcmi behind without 
reason. 

A desire to kick or bite the man that approa- 
ches him, when it is not due to a vicious character, 
denotes that he has been ill-treated by the man 
who approached him before. 

To slacken motion and arch the back indicate 
a desire to jump or offer resistance. 

Raising the head and neck, throwing himself 
back on his haunches and snorting indicate wonder, 
fear or a belief that he is in danger. 

Depressing the tail may mean a desire to kick 
or sensation of fear or cold. 

Kicking backwards when he is wearing blinkci-s 
indicates that he is afraid of what is behind him 
and does not mind even hurting himself. 

If he is aft'aid of an object towards which he 
is guided he holds himself back, turns the head 
and neck towards it and swerves, looking at the 
object and not looking whore ho is going to. 

Excitement, nervousness, restlessness, the impos- 
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sibility of keeping him quiet by the conciliating 
voice when holding him on foot with the bridle or 
cavcBSon means that he did not trust the man who 
first had charge of him, that that man ill-treated 
liim, or else that he has an excessively nervous 
or excitable nature or experiences great fear. 

When the horse appears intent in thought it 
means that he is meditating making reactions or 
that he has some disease. If he shows pleasure from 
being caressed it means that he is not ill-disposed 
and if he does not show pleasure from it, it signi- 
fies that he is in opposition and must not be tru- 
sted or that he is not accustomed to being caressed 
and does not care about it. 

His attention is directed to only 
one thing at a time. 

There are some horses who are not attentive, 
|>nt most of them observe all that is going on around 
tliem. I remember a horse who gave signs of obser- 
ving the change of place of a wren in a hedge. 

Usually the horse is attentive to one thing at 
a time. This gives us a means of conquering him 



by employing rations aids and pnni8hmente flimal- 
tftiioonflly. To defend oneself against a dog and 
prorent attack we need one stick to keep him ocen- 
pied and another stick to strike him. He pays at- 
t«fntion to the stick held before him and in the 
meantime he can be attacked with the other stick. 
This is the secret of Balassa^ s method of tea<^hing 
horses to allow themselves to be shod by keeping 
them occnpiod with the cavesson and not allowing 
them to pay attention to the man lifting and hol- 
ding their foot. 

Things he nnderHtamh natnralb/ mid tchwh have 
influence vpmi him. 

A horse of a really vicious nature does not 
allow himself to be affected either by good treat- 
ment or by punisliment, and only yields to actual 
physical force and compulsion, and then <mly for 
so long as it lasts. For tliis reason the really vicious 
horse cannot be trained and cannot be used for 
riding. 
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The hone who is not vicious likes to be treated 
well, and good treatment influences hini to obe- 
dience and foims a means of mastering him. Oa- 
resses on the eyes and on the occiput have a parti- 
cular effect like magnetism. They have the effect of 
quieting and of inspiring trust in us. 

A good influence over the horse may be obtain- 
ed by means of a conciliating, long-drawn and 
sonorous voice sound which has a soothing effect. It 
is made with a long drawn out oh! A loud, short, 
abrupt and angry voice sound produces the effect of 
a threat and keeps him fW>m desiring to make a 
movement which is not proper or which it is not 
desired he should do. It is made with a short 
narrow eh ! Needless to say voice sounds should be 
avoided except in training. 

Our glance fixed continually on his eye besides 
discerning his intentions keeps hiiu attentive and 
respectfiil and he understands (though not so well 
as the dog) whether it is a benevolent look meant 
to soothe him or a menacing one to produce an 
impression u}>on him and prevent him Arom doing 
some action. He must always be looked at. The 
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dog keeps his eye fixed upon the eyes of the game 
and we must do the same as regards the horse. So 
long as our eyes are fixed on him he generally 
does not seek to att>ack, if he is not exceptionally 
vicious. Looking fixedly at an unknown dog or at 
bulls and wild beasts produces the contrary effect, 
acting as provocation and arousing them to anger. 
For this reason they must not be looked at but must 
be passed as far as possible without attention, and 
without running or making unexpected conspicuous 
movements which might call their attention to us. 

The horse understands the quieting and the 
threatening gesture. After having lost the fear of 
man he becomes sensitive to caresses ; they form a 
pleasure for him , and he allows himself to be 
reassured by them; they have great effect in sooth- 
ing him. Caresses above the eyes and on the top 
of the head in particular, have a conciliative and 
as it were a magnetic influence. They quiet the 
animal, induce in him a state of pleasant drowsiness 
and inspire him with affection for us. 

The companionship of another horse, or the sight 
of another horse going into the water or passing 
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near an object of fear is the best means of per- 
suading him to do likewise and the best method 
of removing fear when others fail. 

The iron cavesson which is made to work by 
the lonnge has the greatest effect npon the horse if 
his nature is not incurably refractory, as the blow 
on the nose is transmitted to the brain. This pro- 
dnces an impression upon him because it giyes a 
shock to the brain, which is the seat of ideas and 
wiU, and because it prevents him from turning his 
croup to us and attacking us with his heels, and 
I because he cannot free himself from our restraining 
power by running away. 

He understands naturally threatening gestures 
and punishments and is afraid of them; menacing 
him with the whip by showing it to him and stri- 
king him with it, stimulates him to motion and 
causes him to run in the direction opposite to that 
whence he is threatened or struck. Threats, aids 
and punishments with the whip employed at a 
suitable moment are of great value; they result in 
giving him the idea that we are superior to him 
and this effect is so much the greater if it is asso- 
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c^fec? tri<& <Ae at<fo o/ tik cme^Mn hjf mear^ of the 
lownge. 

Preventing him from following his own impul- 
ses in whateyer manner it is done bas great in- 
fluence in giving him the idea of our superiority 
and therefore of the necessity of obedience. Work 
proportionate to his food and strength bas an excel- 
lent influence in preventing the hor«e from becoming 
too full of spirits, rendering him quieter and less 
susceptible to fear, and allowing him to gain strength. 

A bad influenoe is exercised on the horse by 
fear with which he is sometimQfi completely over- 
powered HO as to give no heed to aids or punish- 
ments ; by the lack pf exercise and the consequent 
excessive exuberance of spirits by reason of which 
he feels the need to prance and jump and p<^y8 no 
attention to man, having no respect for him under 
the excitement of this need; by the had treatment 
which gives rise to aversion and anger, working 
confusion in his mind and causing him to play the 
worst tricks of self-will; by the stimulus of the 
procreative instinct when he experiences and is 
overpowered by it. 
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He mmek be diTerted from yieUing to these 
feelings by meftofi of aids or ponishmentB and hie 
anger mnst be removed by caressing him and speak- 
img to him in a soothing voice and transferring 
him to another place, as while he is nnder their 
sway it 'will be impossible to do anything with him. 

^Effect of good treatment on his nature. 

The conciliating voice, the kind look and cares- 
ses give him pleasure and have the effect of quieting 
him, of inspkia^ eowidence in ns and make him 
Ai^osed to obedience. To give him oats is to form 
anotlier good association for ourselves in his mind 
making him desire our presence, which becomes 
agreeable to Um. It is advisable to give him a few 
faandfuls in the riding Hchool when he is first taken 
there s» ift pote hem in a good frame of mind and 
ho goes there readily. He would acquire repugnance 
fsr the riding school if he were ill-treated the first 
tiaae be we»t there. 

The beneficial effect of good treatment is to 
^mnpt and onduoe kim to make the movements 
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we desire him to perform. Good treatment further 
serves the purpose of showing him that he does 
well to make the movement he is making if it is 
the one he is required to perform. To make the 
horse well disposed towards us and teach him to 
be glad on seeing us and to love us is the first 
thing to be done to the end of inducing him to 
do as we desire. 

Effect of punishment. 

The fact of our being able to inspire the horse 
with a feeling of obedience results from the plea- 
sure he experiences from good treatment but also 
largely from the displeasure, fear and pain he suf- 
fers from punishment, from which he receives the 
idea of our superiority. For this reason the vicious 
horse, who pays no att^ention to these two kinds 
of treatment, is not susceptible of training. 

All the various punishments applied for and 
asKSociated with an action perfoi-med by the horse 
serve to show disapproval of it, serve to tell the 
horse not to do it, as they make him see that per 
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forming this action brings him punishment, i. e. 
pain, and this gives him the idea of not performing- 
the action so as to avoid receiving pain. The special 
effect of the aids and punishments serving to excite 
him to motion are the principal means of instruction 
as by their help it becomes possible to collect him 
and get him in hmid and thus to master him. The 
term punishment includes threats. Threats are pu- 
nishments in a weak degi*ee. 

Punishment produces both fear and aversion and 
as aversion impairs the harmony which should exist 
between the horse and man, soon after the punish- 
ment has been administered, and sometimes almost 
immediately after, it should be counteracted and 
effaced from the horse' s memory by the conciliating 
voice and by caresses. This must be done with 
special attention to the particular nature of the horse. 

Hotc to act on his mind and feelings. 

The mind and feelings of the horse may be 
acted upon by giving him sensations and associa- 
tions with things calculated to call forth in him 
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the ideajs of the m»yeiiieatB we wisii to teaeh him 
to do and caleulated to induce him to do them 
in tke manner stated in i:he cfaApfer Hmc ike harms 
learns mid hew he must be taught. lu that chapter 
it IB also explainod how he i» indiiiced not to per- 
form the movenients he wonld like to make b«t 
which we do not deiire him to make. The means 
to be emi^oyed for acting npon his mind am those 
stated in the paragraph Things exercising an in^memee 
upon the horse, and all the dads Mid yiniahmenta. 



Individual qualities and eharaeter. 

Santapaulina (seventeenth century) was the fir«t 
to distinguish and classify the variotis characters 
of the horse and to observe that in training hordes 
they must be treated differently according to their 
different dispositions. He established the fact of the 
combined occurrence of the following qualities aud 
of their opposites: ntrang — ligM — good heart — 
sensitive: weak — hewvy — had heart — dtM. By 
sensitive he means a just degree both of feeing 
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and of inteUigenoe; by dull he means little sensi- 
Hve and little intelligent. 

This classification is a good one, bat it is ge- 
neric and comprehends the material qualities of 
the horse. As in this chiq^ter I am speaking only 
of the mental qualities I think it more logical to 
restrict myself to them and to leave out the question 
of bodily constitution. 

With regard to. his various mental qualities the 
horse may be more or less intelligent, may have 
more or less memory, may be a more or less atten- 
tive observer with greater or less cunning and 
. acuteness; he may possess a greater or lesser degree 
of excitability to motion and his nature may be 
more or less good, timid, courageous, irritable or 
bad. These qualities vary in degree in different 
horses. 

What is meant by character or disposition are: 
the qualities of the will, the particular degrees of 
sensibility and the various passions which sway the 
individual and actuate him, such as timidity, su- 
sceptibility to fesLi^ readiness in surrendering to the 
will of ottiers, rescAuteness or determination to have 
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liis owu way and not to yield to the will of others, 
anger which makes him resent being touched, or 
respond rebelliously to the actions of others towards 
himself; the feeling of viciousness or aggressiveness: 
the excess of physical sensibility in any part of the 
body, or sensitiveness of the month; the senBation 
of tickling, and excitement induced by the spurs; 
the excess of excitability to motion owing to which 
he always desires to run and break away; the ex- 
cessive feeling of fear or dread owing to which he 
is always in great apprehension. 

The whole of these qualities of the will together 
with the degree of individual sensibility constitutes 
the individual character or disposition in various 
horses, which may be more or less timid, good, 
subject to fear, bold, choleric, vicious. 

Gaiet}^ and melancholy also influence their na- 
ture and are qualities which contribute to forming 
the disposition. Writers in the sixteenth century 
regarded gaiety as an advantage, for they coined 
a proverb attributing cheerfulness as a good quality 
to the horse and melancholy to the dog. They re- 
garded melancholy as a bad quality as they thought 
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they had perceived that a melancholy horse was 
also inclined tp anger. Horses of different disposi- 
tion require correspondingly varying treatment in 
training. 

The qualities of bodily structure i. e. lightness 
or heaviness, may be seen on inspecting the horse 
at rest. But all the other qualities and especially 
the mental ones, require some time to determine, 
and the horse must also be observed when ridden. 
The character of some of them requires a greater 
length of time to be understood. 

Generally horses are more or less timid and 
good and but rarely bad. An excess of nervous 
excitability, which always keeps him in an excited 
or convulsive condition resulting in a constant en- 
deavour to break away renders it impossible to master 
the horse and makes him dangerous and therefore 
onsuited to the purpose of riding. Some of these 
nervous horses may be useful when employed alone 
and not in company with other horses by whom 
they are excited to run and break away. Others 
grow excited and break away only if made to gallop 
and should never be put to the gallop. Excessive 
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susceptibility to fear is a great drawback to the 
usefdlness of a horse as he is ready to take firight 
at everything. 

To incur as little fatigue as possible is a general 
instinct, but lassiness is particularly bad in a horse, 
M it is a negation of its essential quality, which 
is that of moving at the slightest instigation. 

The anger felt by some horses on the legs and 
spurs being applied is a great defect as it deprives 
US of a ready and convenient means of guidance. 

There are strange and inconsisteht horses just 
as there are strange men who act in one way on 

one dav and differently on the morrow. This maT 

*, •.' • 

be called a degree of insanity just as in man* The 
morose, moody or melancholy horse was in ill 
repute with the cavaliers of the sixteenth centnrr 
as they thought him to be meditating attack and 
rebellion. 

The horse may become bad owing to ill treat- 
ment or because the man handling him gave 
him opportunity for successful resistance and thus 
taught liim his own strength and the possibility of 
his opposing man. Such a horse may have his diB- 
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position changed if he is well treated and sees 
that he is prevented from having his own way and 
from rebelling, bnt generally it is a difficult thing 
to get him to obey after he has seen that he has 
been superior to man and has conquered him. He 
can only forget his superiority to man after the 
lapse of a good deal of time during which he has 
received judicious treatment. 

The horse which has become bad owing to ill-treat- 
ment is obstinate and makes reactions deliberately 
evOT without being provoked and at times with 
the idea of injuring man, because he knows by 
experience that man is his . enemy and that he has 
conquered him. While being ridden he shows the 
more self-will if he has already noted that he has 
Bucceeded in throwing his rider, and he always 
desires to do so. 

He may be bad in the stable owing to bad 
treatment or a bad disposition. The horse who is 
really bad by nature fears neither threats nor 
ponishments and attacks deliberately, and man is 
Unable to defend himself. It is useless running the 
rink of taking such an animal in hand as he is not 
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suitable for the purpose jof riding. It would be just 
the same as taking the murderer for one' s valet 
Horses are usually more lively, more courageous, 
more apt to rear and jump, more wilful and 
less disposed to yield and to obey than mares. 
Mares are more inclined to throw up the croup 
and le^s to rear, are quieter, abandon themselves 
more easily, are more readily mai^tcred but also 
more subject to fear. If they are hyst^erical tliey 
are not fit for saddle or carriage use. In our coun- 
tries entires are in a stat« of continual excitement 
which does not allow of their yielding obedience. 
They are usually vicious and dangerous. 

The timid horse needs to be reassured bv con- 

%■ 

tinual caressing. Being of a pliant disposition lie 
immediately feels the superiority of man and im- 
mediately surrenders to the will of man, obeying 
forthwith, and is likely to become a good and 
faithful servant, but requires to be well treated 
or he will grow discouraged. He sutlers repeated 
punishment without a sign of resistance but is 
confused and stupefied by it. He is readily incli- 
ned to fear. 
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The bold horse has not much respect for man. 
He must be made to feel his superiority by some 
punishment. The irritable or angry horse is excited 
by punishment. It calls forth opposition and resi- 
stance in him and obscures his mind or even makes 
him utterly reckless. The easily-angered horse requi- 
res good treatment and very sparing punishment. 
In place of punishments threats should be employed 
and at times even these work harm. 

. The domestically reared horse is usually docile, 
obeys and rarely offers opposition, or he does it 
because man has provoked him and has taught 
him to do so. The horse which has been reared 
wild, being used to liberty usually offers much 
greater opposition before obeying, and much grea- 
ter ability is required in dealing with him and 
approaching him. Natures so bad as to attack man 
without reason are of very rare occurence in hor- 
ses. Still rarer is the case of horses other than 
entires, charging man. 
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Things that somewhat modify his mental qvalities 
and character. 

Instruction exercisoB and develops the mental 
qualities of the horse rendering them more apt 
and ready and making him obedient. A good broed 
usually brings with it intellectual and physical 
qualities, sensibility and strength, in a greater degree 
than a common breed. An exception offered by 
some comparatively good individual of a poorer 
breed does not alter the rule. A bad disposition is 
worse in the specimen of a good breed because he 
is more intelligent. 

The condition of wildness due to good feeding 
and lack of exercise result* in a nervous restless- 
ness which is a disease and makes him more sen- 
sitive, more excitable, more inclined to oppose tbe 
orders of man, more susceptible of fear, more ready 
to iigure nian. 

The horse in a vigorous condition is more disx>o- 
sed to resist our will than the weak horse. Work 
and little food make horses quiet and almost in 
sensible to our aids and to fear, and cover their 
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vices, but tl^ese vices reappear if the horse is again 
given food and repose. There is therefore a great 
difference between riding and guiding a well fed 
horse of a good breed and a tired and ordinary 
horse. This may be guided by a man who knows 
little, by a boy, although during a moment of 
fear CTen this horse may need to be held by a 
capable man. 

Sensibility also differs at the beginning of the 
work, when the horse is well rested, and at the 
end of the work or of the journey when he is 
tired. Therefore the rider's aids and the method 
of guiding him must adapt' themselves and be sui- 
ted to these changes of sensibility. In young horses 
a bad nature or habit may be somewhat modified 
but this is difficult in old horses. 

Certain mental qualities are generally coupled mth 
certain physical ones. 

The light horse is usually of a sanguine and 
nervous temperament, ready in motion. The heavy 
horse is generally phlegmatic and slow to move. 
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The reasons of this are to be found in the proge- 
nitors, climate and pasture. The offspring have 
usually in some degi'ee the character of their sire 
and dam. Climate and pastm*e influence the body 
and the body influences th^ mental nature of the 
horse. The grass of moist plains makes the horse 
fat and this quality makes him* slow to move. 
A dry climate gives lean gi*ass and makes the 
horse light and ready in motion. 

AttacJcs of the horse against the nian 

who gromns him. 
Causes — how they map be overcome. 

The horse may iiyure the man who grooms him 
by kicking, pawing and by biting. Pawing indi- 
cates a more vicious nature than kicking and bi- 
ting is still worse. He may attack in self defence 
if he is driven to bay by repeated and continual 
punishments and prevented from fleeing. 

Attacks on the man who grooms him indicate 
a still more angry and -vicious nature than attempts 
against his rider. The timid horse flees if he can 
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and defends himself only if unable to do so and 
after having been ill-treated for some time. The 
horse who is excited to defend himself or forced 
to do so by ill-treatment does it more or less well 
according to his degree of intelligence, cunning and 
strength. 

The horse that attacks man shows by it that 
he is his enemy. The reason for his being an enemy 
to man and attacking him may lie in his bad na- 
ture but fortunately this is rare. In general it is 
almost always due to his baring been ill-treated 
by man. His being ill-treated by man and thus 
provoked gives rise in him to the idea of defen- 
ding himself and he defends himself by attacking. 

Whether he will offer attack depends upon his 
nature. The very timid horse owing to his great 
fear hardly defends himself, even if ill-treated very 
much and repeatedly. The spirited and angry horse 
attacks directly and powerfully. 

Usually on being attacked by the hoi*se man 
18 afraid and shows it by ceasing to Ul-treat him, 
by withdrawing and escaping, and the horse un- 
derstands that by attacking he causes the bad treat- 
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ment of the man to cease and sees himself the 
conqueror of man, and if this is repeated a few 
times he acqaires the habit of attacking whoever 
approaches him. 

The first time that the horse attacks man, if it 
is not due to a bad disposition, he has a reason, 
but after having done so he attacks even without 
motive, without provocation, solely owing to his 
remembering having been ill-treated and having 
rebelled. 

Many horses if they are not bad by nature or 
if this vice is incipient and not inveterate may be 
dissuaded ft'om attacking by showing them that 
they are not ill-treated but on the contrary are 
treated well; by handling them in such a way as 
to avoid their attacks and thus show them that 
they do not succeed in injuring us; by giving them 
the idea of our superiority by means of actions of 

ovLYS calculated to impress it upon them; by pre- 
venting their attacks and punishing them. The mere 
fear of punishment is effective in bringing about 
a cessation of attacks in but few horses and it is 
requisite tliat good treatment should be the prin- 
cipal means. 
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Many others haying once fonnd themselves sn- 
perior to man and having seen their greater strength 
and the weakness of man ca^j no longer be per- 
suaded to desist from attacks. In our countries 
entires are generally excited by their instincts to 
paw and bite and are not susceptible of correction. 
Some are bad even though not entires but these fire 
rare. Many horses attack if no attention is paid to 
them and do not attack if they are being observed. 
Others attack heeding neither menaces nor punish- 
ment. 

Oppos^Uions mid reactions agtmist man and rider; 
causes; how they may be overcome. 

The horse offers opposition to man and to the 
rider by not doing what the man or the rider re- 
quires him to do and by desiring to carry out his 
own impulses against the will of man or the rider. 
These oppositions consist in the wish of the horse 
to have his own way; to stop and not to go any 
further when the man or the rider requires him 
to go on ; to reftise to turn when man or the rider 
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requires him to turn; or to desire to turn asida or 
backward when man or the rider does not wish it. 

By the term mdkhig reactwiis I understand the 
counter-actions of the horse with which he responds 
to the actions of the man or rider, that is to say, 
to their aids and punishments. 

The reactions of the horse against his rider 
consist in rearing, throwing up the croup, jumping, 
bucking, running away. 

If he reacts against the aids only and not against 
the punishments, the degree of mental opposition 
is not great, but it is great if he reacts against the 
punishments. These reactions may be carried out 
with more or less strength and cunning or even 
with the purpose of throwing or iiguring the rider. 

Oppositions and reactions indicate that the horse 
does not feel obedience to man or rider or feels 
enmity. This may arise from many reasons. From 
not desiring to advance ; from his having no respect 
for the aids and punishments employed to maJce 
him advance; from fear of objects; owing to the 
fault of the man or of the rider. Also from iiguries 
to his mouth caused by the hand; from choleric 
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disposition: most of all from having been ridden 
or used before he has been taught obedience with 
rational instruction. 

The horse begins to make a reaction and learns 
to make many reactions from the incapacity or 
impotence of the rider who tries to punish him 
and to conquer him and instead is conquered. 

The proper aids and punishments given at the 
right moment and with the strength required by 
the nature of each individual will overcome oppo- 
sitions and reactions in those horses that obey them. 

The oppositions and reactions of those horses 
which do not much mind punishments may be 
overcome, when they are not of a bad disposition, 
if we can get them to respond to them and go 
forward decidedly by means of instruction with the 
lounge. 

When they obey the aids and punishments for 

setting them in motion and the aids of the hands, 

we can prevent them from putting their bodies in 

the preparatory positions necessary for making rea<v 
I 
! tions and therefore they cannot make them. 
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Special aptitudes. 

Every horse according to his mental nature, 
sensibility, intelligence and hi^ physical qualiliee, 
is more or less adapted to a particular use or em- 
ployment. The employment must be suited to the 
physical and moral qualities of the horse, Mid it 
must not be sought to adapt the horse to an em- 
ployment unsuitable for him. If the light horse is 
put to pull a heavy car he will be unable to do 
good service, and will sufiiBr. It is possible to em- 
ploy the heavy horse as a saddle horse, but he is 
not adapted for it whilst on the other hand the 
light and agile horse is well suited. 

Importance of a good disposition and good mentnl 

qualities in the horse 

for his instruction and his serviceahleness. 

Among the good mental qualities of the horse, 
the most important is a good disposition, as br 
means of this the horse gives in to us immediately. 
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resigns himself to obedience forthwith, and is con- 
trolled by the aid of this feeling of obedience. The 
body or mechanism of the horse renders us service 
if the horse's mind directs it to do so. It is im- 
possible to obtain service from the body if the 
mind is nnwilling to command it. A good will or 
a good disposition is the first quality required to 
obtatn useftd service from the horse, as in order 
to render this service he must be allowed freedom ; 
he cannot do it like a galley slave with the hands 
whilst his feet are fettered. 

Xf he is well disposed and obedient, and willing 
by nature, he will serve us of his own accord, even 
if tbe structure of his body is such as not to allow 
of liis being coUeeted and thus actually coerced 
to do so. If he has a bad disposition, even the 
various coercive means will not avail to render 
faim serviceable, owing to his unwillingness. 

With a bad disposition all the other good qusr 
lities of agility, strength, and power of resistance 
remain useless to us as he will not place them at 
our service. A horseman of little ability is safe 
upon a horse of a good disposition, and a horse- 
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man of great ability is in continaous danger on a 
bad natnred horse. 

The second good quality is his willingness to 
move, his advancing or moving in response to the 
slightest aids. Locomotion is almost everything in 
the horse, as in this lies his scrviceableness, and 
motion is necessary in order to put him in a good 
position and collect him so that he may be me- 
chanically controlled. 

Idleness is the negation of all this and of the 
essential quality of the horse. It is at times due 
to weakness and to insufficient food. If due to this 
cause the horse on first starting lets us see that 
he would be willing to go, although he growB 
rapidly fatigued. 

It is also necessary that he should duly feel 
aids and punishment^s, as these are the only means 
we have of acting upon him. I say duly because 
if he feels them too much, that is if their action 
upon him is in morbid excess they cannot bo used 
as they would make him run away, and if he feels 
them too little they are of no avail. Great timi- 
dity and fear are a grave inc^onvenience and a bin- 
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dra^nce to nsefalness. A certain just degree of cou- 
rage is a good quality in ^ horse. With it he can, 
if necessary j be made to go into danger, because 
lie ipv-ill be able to come out of it. The more in- 
tellijarence and memory the horse possesses, the bet- 
ter he Tvill be able to learn, remember and exe- 
cute what he is taught. 
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HOW THE HORSE LEARNS 
AND HOW HE MUST BE TAUGHT 



Mema/rJc. Vague and erroneous ideas are gene- 
rally held as to the method of treating horses. Ri- 
ders are often observed to require their horses to 
perform an action, whilst themselves doing that 
which is suited to induce their horses to do the 
eontrary. 

In order to obtain what is desired from hor- 
ses, they must be treated logically in accordance 
with their nature and intelligence, and in order to 
be able to *deal with them logically it is necessary 
to know their nature, and to understand how they 
learn. From acquaintance with their nature, and 
from knowing how they learn we come to uud^r- 
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stand how they must be taught those things which 
it is desired they should learn. 

Their mental character is narrated in the pre- 
ceding chapter, and how they learn is explained 
in this. 

Haw the horse learns. 

Everyone has learnt that after the lightning 
comes the thunder, because with the idea of light- 
ning he has associated the idea of the thunder, 
which inoimediately followed the lightning. It is in 
this way, by means of the association of the idea 
of one thing, which is called forth in him by a 
sensation, with another idea, called forth in him 
by another sensation, that the horse and all other 
animals learn. The idea of thunder was associated 
with the idea of lightning. The idea of the thunder 
is the idea learnt, and the idea of the lightning 
is that which has ta/iight the idea of the thunder. 

Horses do not understand words, but they un- 
derstand the sound of the words which has been 
repeatedly associated with the movements they were 
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required to do. They move on the order marchj 
because after the sound of this word they were 
constantly made to advance, and therefore with 
the souiid of this word they associated the idea of 
motion. They stop at the command half, because 
on the sound of half, they were constantly stoj>ped, 
and with the sound of halt they associated the action 
of stopping. 

They understand that it is intended to give them 
oats from seeing in hand the oat sieve in which 
th(^y were usually given them because they have 
associated the giving of oats with the taking in 
hand of the sieve. Thus with the action of taking 
hold of the bucket, they have associated the idea 
of drinking, and they neigh if they are thirsty. 
Thus they understand the bugle call, which preceden 
their being fed, because having been constantly fed 
after the bugle call they have associated the being 
fed with the sound of the bugle. 

LeaiTiing by association exten4s, according to 
the degree of intelligence and of individual memory 
of the horse, to the moVe or less minute or con- 
spicuous circumstances of actions, objects, places ^ 
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and time (or succession) wliich accompany, or which 
arc associated with an action or a deed, and whicli 
made un imprcssicm on tlieir senses of sijjht, hear- 
ing, toucli and ' smell. Tliis learning is easier if 
the actions or the circumstan<.»es which are asso- 
ciated with the thing to be learnt are more con- 
spienons, and therefore make a greater impression 
and if they are iissociated with a pleasure or a pain. 

We have also learnt the reason why the thunder 
is caused by the lightning, but the horse cannot 
attain to this. He stops at the mere association, at 
the simi>le fact of the two things being associated 
with each other and very often erroneously thinks 
that of the two things, however associated, one is 
the cause of the other, although it is not. 

If he is afraid of an object and refuses to pass 
it, and is therefore punished, he associates the 
IHinishment with the object which inspires him 
with fear, and on seeing anew the object which 
made him afraid, expects to be punished again, 
because he has associated the punishment with that 
object, and believes the object to be the cause of 
the punishment. Owing to having been beaten in 
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face of an object which in^ired him with fear, 
he believes the object of fear to be the canse of 
the punishment, and thinks that the re-appearance 
of the object before his eyes will cause the re-ap- 
pearance of the punishment likewise. Thus by har 
Ting beaten him in front of an object of which 
he was afraid, he has been inspired with a second 
fear, that of punishment. 

The horse is not capable of distinguishing that 
he was punished because he would not pass the 
object, and not because he was afraid. He may get 
to understand that he is punished because he will 
not pass an object, which awakens fear, after baring 
been made to pass many times by caresses near 
many other objects of which he was afraid, but this 
must not be relied on, because the idea of fleeing 
the object which makes him afraid is natural to 
him, and this idea may be stronger than any other, 
and dominate him. 

In general the mere association and the mere 
occurrence of one or more circumstances together 
with some thing or action done to him, or acci- 
dentally happening to him, is regarded as a cause 
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by him. The object that awakens f^ar in him is 
considered by him to be the canse of the punish- 
ments which are inflicted upon him in face of that 
object. In instructing horses cafeftd attention must 
be paid to the fact that they always regard as the 
canse of a thing, another thing associated, no matter 
how, although it may not be the true cause. 



Haw he remeinbers. 

We need many repetitions in order to remember 
the associations we have experienced because we 
are occupied and distracted by many ideas. The 
mental world of the horse is limited to the ideas 
of his surroundings, of what he sees and hears, of 
what is taught him, of what he has acquired the 
habit of doing, to the ideas which are suggested to 
him by the necessitj^ of satisfying his material 
wants, his instincts, and to the place in which he 
is living. 

Generally the horse is attentive to and observes 
all the objects which surround him and all that 
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happens aroand him, and well remembers the im- 
pressions and associations he experienced from them 
proportionately to the degree of their intensity. 'He 
remembers particularly well those places, those oc- 
currences, those things and those circumstances, 
with which were associated objects or facts from 
which he experienced good or evil, or which gave 
him the sentiment of fear, as it is his instinct to 
seek pleasure and flee pain and flee that which 
inspires him with fear, and these things make the 
greatest impression on him. 

He remembers the road that leads homewards, 
i. e. to his stable, and for this reason he goes more 
willingly on returning than on leaving home. The 
post horse goes straight along his road and pays 
little attention to the things that he sees because 
lie knows that his road leads to his stable and is 
intent on running in order to arrive at the stable ; 
he is less susceptible to fear on his own road than 
on another which he does not know. 

If he has been caressed and had oats given him 
in any place, he returns to it very willingly as he 
expecto to receive these things anew. If after having 
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performed a movoment which he has been taught 
to make, he was caressed and given oats, he is 
incited to do it once more as he expects anew ca- 
rouses and oats after having done it. If during a 
journey he was stopped at a place and given food, 
on passing there again he stops of his own accord 
because he recalls to mind the association of rest 
and food with which the place is connected. 

Immediately after Darius had agreed with the 
Satraps his companions, that the horse which first 
neighed should decide who should be king, he sent 
his horse to the place agreed upon the day before, 
and there made him encounter a mare. On the 
following day on arriving at the place agreed upon, 
his horse neighed forthwith because he remembered 
the mare he had seen there the day before. 

The first time that preparations are made to 
give medicine to the horse, he remains quiet be- 
cause he does not know what is being prepared for 
him, but the second time he grows extremely exci- 
ted and rebellious as soon as he sees the bottle 
brought out. The bottle became associated with 
the medicine which he was forced to take. 
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He remembers the places and circunstances in 
which he wa« pnnished or ill-treated, and on seeing 
them again, remembers the punishments associated 
with them and becomes apprehensive of fresh pa- 
nishment and may show oppositions or reactions. 
If he was ill-treated in the vicinity of some object, 
on seeing it again he expects to be ill-treated afiresh. 
For this reason he does not wish to go to the fur- 
rier if he was ill-treated by him or by others at 
the forgB and does not wish to allow himself to 
be shod if he was once ill-treated whilst being 
shod. For this reason also he will not raise his foot 
if he was ill-treated whilst being forced to raise it. 
If he was beaten while hearing some noise or 
sound or immediately after, he is so much the more 
afraid when he hears that noise again because he 
remembers the ill-treatment associated with it. 

He well remembers the actions he was able to 
carry out of his own will in any given place or 
any given circumstances, and on being anew in 
the same position desires to carry them out. If 
while in the stall he succeeded in getting loose, 
lie seeks to do so every now and again. If after 
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getting loose he found the place where the hay or 
oatB were kept, he seeks to get loose every now 
and again in order to go back there and eat. If 
passing along th6 road which he knows leads to 
his stable, he has succeeded in going there against 
the will of the man, when he reaches the point 
where he has been able to do so once he always 
wishes to go there. 

If in a given place or jBrom a given object the 
idea of fear was suggested to him and he was able 
to swerve or turn back, he always wishes to turn 
back on that spot or on seeing that object again. 
He wishes to swerve again and turn back because 
he had been able to do so, because the idea and 
remembrance of his liaving been able to do so re- 
mained with him. For this reason it is of the ut- 
most importance to prevent the horse from doing 
as he would like and to give him no opportunity 
for doing so.. 

The memory of the associations already expe- 
rienced is in some horses extraordinary. Horses 
have been seen to recognise the road along which 
they have passed once only, and that a long time 
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before. Horses have been observed to be ill-treated 
by a man once only and a long time after recog- 
nise him and run towards him to avenge them- 
selves. 

Some, if they have had a powerful impression 
of fear under certain circumstances, have the idea 
of fear suggested to them even under circumstan- 
ces not identical but having some resemblance with 
the former. On many occasions the idea of fear 
returns to them even without motive if the fear 
they experienced was great, because owing to its 
having been great it returns to their minds even 
without external circumstances recalling it to them. 

How he judges. 

The horse forms his judgments from the good 
and evil he receives through his mental associations. 

He judges to be goody i. e. beneficial to hinn, that 
with which was associated the satisfaction of his 
needs or a pleasure. 

He judges to be had or an evil for him that 
with which was associated the prevention of the 
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satisfaction of his natural wants or which gives 
him sensation of uneasiness, pain or fear. 

He judges in this way because it is an in- 
stinctive law with all animals that they should 
seek pleasure, i. e. things which procure them sen- 
sations of pleasure and allow them to satisfy their 
natural wants — which satisfaction is accompanied 
by a sensation of pleasure — and should flee pain, 
i. e. flee the things which give them sensations of 
nneasiness, real physical pain or fear, which are 
accompanied by a sensation of displeasure or pain, 
and those which prevent them from satisfying their 
natural and instinctive wants. 

These are the criteria of his judgments. He jud- 
ges good the man who gives him food and drink 
and caresses him and is useftil to him in any way 
and gives him pleasure, and he loves and wishes 
for that man. He judges had the man who pre- 
vents him from satisfying his natural wants, who 
ill-treats him and gives him a^ssoeiations of pain, 
and he dislikes him, seeks to flee him if he is timid 
and to resist and attack him if he is spirited. 

From this fact arises the necessity for us, if we 
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desire to derive utility finom the horse, to treat him 
well, to associate good treatment with onr persons 
so that he may get the idea that we are a benefit 
to him, and that he may come to and remain wil- 
lingly with ns. This predisposes and persuades him 
to obedience, renders his mastery easy, and dimi- 
nishes his susceptibility to the feeling of fear, as, 
never having been rendered afiraid by us by bad 
treatment, he takes fright less readily at the objects 
he does not know, and more easily overcomes and 
gets rid of such fear, if it has arisen, on onr ca- 
ressing him, and this. is a great advantage as the 
horse is so prone to fear 

Oood a/nd bad associations. 

As has been said the horse deems good those 
things with which is associated a pleasure for him, 
and deems bad the things with which is associated 
a pain or threat of pain or fear. In this respect 
we have it within our power to give the horse 
good or bad associations, i. e. associations of plea- 
sure or pain, but we should give good associationa 
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or those of pleasure to the tUingH we desire him to 
do, 80 that he may be induced to do tliein, and 
we should give bad as80ciati(ms or those of displea- 
sure and pain to those things which he does and 
we do not wish him to do, so that he may be in- 
duced not to do them. 

In order to render it easy for us to teach and 
for the horse to learn, we shcmld first and foremost 
give him good associations with ourselves in relaticm 
to him by treating him well, so as to dispose him 
to give us his attention and so that his will may 
be brought to do what we desire, and we should 
avoid treating him badlf/ so that he should not 
take a dislike to us and hate us and become op- 
posed to us, and revolt against us. 

If we treat him well, if we caress him, if we 
give him something to eat which he likes, we in 
his mind associate with our person the idea of being 
a benefit to him, he learns not to fear us, to re- 
main with us willingly, he acquires confidence in 
us and becomes disposed to obey us. 

If we illtreat him, we associate in his mind 
with our person an idea of evil to him, we give 
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him the idea of ayersion to hb, of fleeing firom us, 
of hatred, of resisting ns. as enemies and of attack- 
ing ns. 

Associations tohich increase fewr mid associations 
which diminish it. 

If an object gives rise in the horse to the idea 
of fear, the feeling of fear and therefore the idea 
of fleeing from it, these ideas always remain asso- 
ciated with the object of fear and on seeing: the 
object of fear again, these ideas revive. If whilst 
the object calls forth in the horse the idea of fear, 
the feeling of fear and the idea of fleeing, we ill- 
treat him and pnnish him, we canse the pnnish- 
ment to be associated in his mind with the object 
of fear, and the sight of the object of fear a^ain, 
in addition to reviving the fear, calls forth in him 
again the apprehension of being once more ill-treated 
and punished. By associating the punishment with 
the object of fear, the fear of the object has been 
increased and another fear has been given him, the 
fear of punishment. 
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If whilst he sees the object of fear and has re- 
called to mind the idea of fear of it, no harm is 
done to him, and he is caressed with soothing words, 
and we put onrselyes between him and the object 
I of fear, the association of these good offices tends 
to diminish the fear and inspire him with courage. 
Placing our person between the horse and the 

object of fear produces on him the impression as 
i 

of defending him from the object of fear. If con- 
stantly, on seeing objects which inspire him with 
fear, these good offices are applied, and these good 
affiociations given him, the horse in time is brought 
to think that he is not right to be afraid as these 
objects do him no harm but cause him good. This 
tells OS how we ought to treat fear in horses and 
t» aU animals. 

Associations calculated to show the horse 
our superiority and to teach him obedience, 
and associations which make the horse 
understand his strength and teach him disobedience. 

In our dealings with the horse the acts we per- 
fomi towards him and the acts he performs, give 
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him associations farourable either t^ his being obe- 
dient or to his being disobedient. 

All our actions and all those act« which conii)el 
the horse to do what Ave Avish or prevent him from 
doing what he would Avish, gire him associations 
suited to teach him obedience. 

All our actions, all those deeds on our part 
which allow the horse to do what lie wishes, which 
do not succeed in preventing him from carrying 
out his desires, giA^e him associations which teach 
him disobedience. 

If the horse wishes to go to the stable and avc 
prevent him from going there, the association acqui- 
red by the horse from tliis fa(*t is that we are 
superior to him, and that we have compelled him 
to yield his determination to ours, and he conse- 
quently acquires the idea of obedience to us. 

If the horse wishes to go to the stable and suc- 
ceeds in going there notAvithstanding our opposition, 
the association acquired by the horse from this fact 
is that he is superior to us, that he has been able 
to carry out his own desire in opposition to us, 
and he has lU'quired from it the idea of disobe- 
dience to us. 
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As we are to command the horse, it should be 
seen that the associations obtained by the horse 
fipom our actions and circumstances and things 
which happen to him should be associations which 
teach him obedience and not disobedience. 

We mtist avoid giving the horse associations contrary 

to our purpose of controlling him, i. e. 
giving him associations which make him understand 

that he is stronger than we are, 
that he can do as he wishes in opposition to Q7ir ivill, 
and which teach him disobedience. 

Our controlling power is an imaginary power 
ind tlie horse can be withheld by it only for so 
liwig as he believes it to be superior to him. Care 
kiinst be taken to retain this imaginary power by 
lto>t allowing ourselves to be overcome. We must 
ke very careful to avoid guiding the horse or al- 
b^ring him to come by chance into positions and 
tircomstances which may give him associations 
p>iitrary to the mastery we should have over him, 
tluch might give him occasion to see and to un- 
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derstand that he is stronger than us on foot and 
when ridden, that he can rule instead of obeying. 
When once he has seen this it is very difficult to . 
remove it from his mind and obtain service from 
him. 

In the generality of cases his determined will 
to perform an action against our will under given 
circumstances of place and time is due to our ha- 
ving been opposed to him and to his having been 
able to perform it notwithstanding our opposition, 
when it is not due to fear. His memory recalls to 
him the association received from his having been 
able to make this action under such circumstances 
in spite of our opposition, and when the same 
circumstances present themselves he wishes to make 
it again. The determined will to perform a certain 
action is called the vice of performing this action. 

In order that he should not acquire any of 
these bad associations detrimental to us, namely 
seeing that he is stronger than we are, that he can 
do the opposite of our will, care must be taken 
that he should not find himself so placed as to be 
tempted to do as he desires, and the attempt should 
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never be made to prevent what he wishes to do if 
we are not in a position and have not the means 
of absolutely preventing it. 

If owing to the time or place or other circum- 
stances we are not in a position or we donbt being 
able to oTercome him, it is better to let him have 
his own way than to allow him to see that he over- 
comes OS. This is the reason why he should be 
ridden out of the riding school only when he is in 
an obedient frame of mind and can be dominated. 

His having been able to perform an action of 
his own will against the will of man which op- 
posed him and was unable to prevent it is the worst 
of the associations which can be given to the horse. 
Saying no, and yet allowing them to do the thing 
forbidden is in the case of children and men an 
incitement to do what is prohibited. Nearly all the 
rebellious acts of the horse arise from his having 
acquired the experience of being able to act in spite 
of the opposition of man. 

If a horse has by his own desire turned to go 
to the stable and had not been preyented or could 
not be prevented, no attempt should be made to 
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prevent him from doing so, but be must be allowed 
to go. After that he must with cavesson and loun- 
ges be led out again to the point where he turned 
back to the stable and a man or more men must 
be there ready with wini)S to force him away and 
to compel him to follow the men who draw him 
away Avith the lounges so that he cannot return 
to his stable. 

If he has already acquired the vice of returning 
to the stable or turning backwards at a given point 
of the road this point must be pjissed several times 
a day for several days and he must always be 
prevented from turning until he shows that he no 
longer wishes to turn and it no longer comes into 
his mind to turn. 

Care must be taken not to give him associa- 
tions contrary likewise to Avhat it is desired to do 
or what he is required to do. A contrary associa- 
tion to recapturing a runaw^ay horse is the nmning 
behind him as running behind him excites him to 
run more. In order to capture the escaped horse 
we must remain quiet when he is paying attention 
to us and approach very slowly when he is occu- 
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pied with something else stopping again each time 
he begins to pay attention to us or to listen. 

The vice of backing on our appearing before 
him, on our attempting to pull him forward, is due 
to its having been atte^mpted to pull him forward 
by main force, or to his having been ill-treated or 
punished by someone standing in front of him be- 
cause he would not go forward thus giving him an 
association contrary to coming forward. This is c<m- 
trary to the most elementary step required in his 
teaching, which is that of going forward, of foUow- 
in^, feeling himself invited to advance by pulls at 
the reins or lounge intermittently. 

I remember a rider whose horse stopped and 
refused to go because he ill-treated him in the 
mouth with the hands. When the horse stood still 
he did not punish him. He punished him instead 
with hands and spurs Avhen, after a while, he started 
again. That rider did not understand that by doing 
this he told the horse that to stand still was good 
and to go on was bad. 

The horse learns to throw up his croup and 
kick on being touched with the spurs from seeing 
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that bis rider does not know how to prevent him 
by promptly giving raising aids with the hand and 
from the fact that the spnrs cease to be applied 
when he throws up his croup. Thus the horse learns 
that by throwing up the croup he causes his rider 
to cease applying the spurs. 

For many horses the fact of hamig been afraid 
of an object and having been ptvnished or hurt 
before it once only suffices for them to remember 
it always and always fear it, and to think that the 
re-appearance of the object will cause the recur- 
rence of the punishments or the evil experienced. 
For this reason they should not be punished in the 
presence of an object which frightens them and 
care should be taken that they should not be hurt 
by any object. 

Another most important rule in teaching and 
managing horses is not to use continual physical 
force in order to compel them to perform any mo- 
vement, as this inspires them with great fear and 
at times depression, and excites them to revolt, and 
if owing to superior physical force they are com- 
pelled to yield, they readily understand that when 
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the material force is absent they cannot be com- 
pelled to do it and wiU not do it. In like way the 
anger of an easily angered horse must not be aroused 
by punishment because this excites him to violent 
reactions. 

' With horses mistakes must not be made with 
respect to associations, they must not be given as- 
sociations which are bad or against us or the actions 
it is desired to tea<^h them to do, because much 
eflFort is required afterwards to overcome them and 
to make them forget having been the victors. 

With the foal, until the moral ascendant has 
been gained over him by which he is made to 
obey willingly we must avoid furnishing him with 
occasions which tempt him to perform actions of 
his own volition. It is necessary to avoid turning 
round at the same point in a road several times 
successively, in order not to give him the idea 
that at that point he has finished his work and 
must turn back; instead the roads must be varied. 
We must avoid passing near the stable when it is 
not desired to put him there, and if it is necessary 
to pass that way either have sufficient mastery over 
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him to prevent him going in or have a man or 
more men ready who by threats and punishments 
prevent him and make him go on. 

The vices of kicking, of biting and of not al- 
lowing the bridle to be put on by raising the head 
are for the most part caused by bad and contrary 
associations which the man in charge of the horse 
has himself given him by ill-treating him when 
doing these things, and the horse is not to blamie. 
The horse acts according to what he sees and 
what is done to him. 

The vice of kicking is rarely due to a bad nar 
tural disposition. Usually it is learnt in the follo- 
wing way. The man who gi'ooms him in the stable 
suddenly, without a previous voice sound of warning, 
strikes the flank, or the croup, or the hind-legs of 
a horse in order to make him go aside. The horse 
perhaps docs not know how or is not accustomed 
to going on one side, or else is of a timid, nervous 
or choleric nature and kicks. The man shows that 
he is afraid by running back and the horse directly 
learns that by kicking he makes the man, his enemy 
who beats him, run away, and that kicking is the 
means of making the man cease beating him. 
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Biting is 8oon learnt by the horao who feels 
tickling behind the second bone of the shoulder, 
in the flanks, or on the front and interior part of 
the haunches. The horse is touched by the man 
who grooms him and who usually takes amusement 
in exciting the horse by rubbing him in the part 
where he feels the tickling irritation; the horse na- 
turally revolts, and, by threatening to bite, seeks 
to reply, in order to put an end to the excitement 
to which he is being subjected. The man excites 
him more instead of ceasing to do so and then the 
horse bites. The man shows himself to be intimi- 
dated by this and ceases to touch him and with- 
draws, and the horse has learnt that by biting he 
causes the annoyance of tickling inflicted on him 
by the man to cease. These things were not inven- 
ted by the horse but were learnt by him because 
the man who had charge of him taught them to 
him by bad associations unfavourable to himself. 

Biting is learnt still more easily if the man in 
charge punches or kicrks the horse in the belly, and 
if in putting on the saddle instead of pulling the 
girth straps gradually he tightens them by jerking 
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pulls. Touching him unexpectedly without warning 
him first with the voice may also Mghten him and 
excite him to kick and bite. 

The horse who has learnt to kick and bite be- 
cause the man who had charge of him has ill- 
treated him, is readily inclined to think that every 
man who approaches him wishes to ill-treat him 
and rightly judges that it is better to prevent this 
by placing himself first on the defensive and attack- 
ing the man. 

Another man who should subsequently have 
charge of that horse would need some time to per- 
suade him that he does not desire to ill-treat him 
as his predecessor did. He would have to use great 
skill, care and caution in moving round him in 
order to avoid being attacked, whilst by conti- 
nually giving the horse good associations in con- 
nection with his person and continually treating him 
well the horse little by little grows to understand 
and persuade himself that he does not desire to do 
him any harm; but in the meantime he will be in 
danger of attack. 

If the man wishes to persuade the horse that 
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he does not wish to do him any harm he mnst 
remain quiescent, never do anything to him and 
only be intent on passing ronnd him in such a 
way as to avoid being attacked. If he were to lose 
patience once only and to punish the horse because 
he tried to attack him, he would no longer be able 
to persuade him. Only after much time in which 
he has treated him well he can threaten him with 
his voice and give him a single punishment. 

With horses it is not anger but judgment, pa- 
tience and an idea of justice which are required. 
Whoever does not desire to treat them in accor- 
dance with this rule should not be allowed to liave 
charge of horses because he wiU make them acquire 
vices. 

The unwillingness of the horse to allow the 
bridle to be put on or to lower the head for any 
other purpose arises, in the following way. The 
man seeks to pull the head down in a rough way 
by material force aud the horse becomes afraid 
and raises it; the man loses patience and hits him 
on the neck or on the head, and the horse be- 
comes so much the more afraid and raises the head 
80 much the more. 
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His unwillingness to allow the crupper to be 
put on is likewise due to it having been attempted 
by forc;e and without any gentleness, and to ill- 
treatment on account of his liaving been excited 
or afraid to allow it to be put on; and the more 
then he is ill-treated the greater will be liis fear of 
allowing it to be put on. 

Thus punishments are associated with the action 
it is desired that the horse should perform or with 
what we would wish to do to the horse, and by 
this means the horse is told not to do it and not 
to allow it to be done. People attribute the blame 
for this to the horse and do not see that it is their 
fault or the fault of whoever had charge of the 
horse before them. 

An example of a wrong association is in the 
following ancient fable. A dog bit a man. The man 
was afraid and gave him bread in the idea that 
the dog would bite him no more. After this fact 
the dog bit everybody in order to have bread be- 
cause he had learned that biting procured him 
bread* 

The bread given on the act of biting was an 
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association of approbation with biting and was a 
mistaken association, contrary to man. 

The moral of the fable is that a premium ought 
never to be given to evil doings. On the contrary 
they mnst be severely punished as impunity is an 
inducement to crime. 



He must Jbe td/ught in the same way 
that he learns of himself. 

Just as the horse learns by way of associating 
the idea of one thing with the idea of another, 
the idea of one action with the idea of another 
action, so we should teach him by giving him these 
associations through objects or deeds or through 
our behaviour, these being adapted to give rise in 
him to the ideas of the movements we desire to 
teach him to do, and couple with these associations 
one or more movements on our part which invite, 
induce and compel him to perform the actions it 
18 desired to teach him. 
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In order to teach him the morement of going 
forward at the sound of the voice which it is do- 
sired to use as a signal to pnt him in motion, to 
make him adranee^ short intermittent pulls are 
made with the lounge which are invitationB to in-* 
dnce him to advance and to them is associated 
that sound of voice and if he does not understand 
or does not wish to advance the association of 
menace or of having him touched with the whip 
behind is added. In this way we give him tlie 
association of the voice sound which is to be the 
signal for advancing with the action of advancing 
to perform which he is invited by itit^mittelit jmlh 
with the lounge and compelled by threats or the 
use of the whip behind. 



The mea'M of teaching are the various 
aids and pmrnhmente. 

The means of teaching him are the varioon 
aids and punishments which we must apply f(H* 
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the pnrpoBe of giving rise in hiib to the ideas of 
the acts we desire him to do, of explaining them 
to him, making him understand them and indu- 
cing him to make the movements we wish and 
not to make those morvements we do Hot .wish. 
The aids and punishments likewise serve to show 
approval or disapproval of the movements he nlakes 
as will be stated below. 

The aids and punishments used on foot are : — a 
oonciliatorj voice sound oh! — a threatening short 
abrupt voice sound eh ! — caresses ^-- a kind look 
or a threatening look — ' gesture aids by showing 
the whip or threatening, or striking ■ with it — 
aids and punishments with the cavesson through 
the lounge. 

The aids and punishment's given on botscpback 
ai-e — by means of the reins — with the riding 
whip — with the legs — by the Weight of th^ rider's 
body — and with the spurs. — These aids and 
punishments must be applied in accordance with 
his mental constitution and physical structure. 

It is understood that any one who teaches 
horses ought to have studied the rules for their 
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application in the right way and at the right 
moment. 



Punishments and caresses in teaching. 

Punishments are not suited to teaching. Their 
purpose is to induce and to compel the performance 
of or refraining from any action. In teaching, the 
punishments in order to induce or compel the per- 
formance of the action taught should be applied 
with great discernment and very sparingly as they 
may easily render the horse over timorous or excite 
aversion to us and to the actions it is desired to 
teach him, and also anger and attempts to react. 

In teaching, the fact of the horse not making 
the movement we wish him to make is generally 
due to his not understanding or having physical 
difficulty in making it with his body because lie 
has made it a few times or not at all before, or 
is not suflSciently prepared for it. This should not 
be punished. A punishment may be given when he 
knows well what is required of him and is able 
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to do it and will not do it, but a threat is suffi- 
cient in most cases. Such refasal on tlxe part of the 
horse is of rare occurrence and does not take place 
if he has been taught by gradation and preparation. 
With most horses it is necessary to give them time 
to understand which action is required and to learn 
to carry it out in proportion to their intelligence. 
It must not be demanded that they should learn 
hnmedAately, that they should perform dyrectly and 
at the very moment when it is sought to make 
them understand the action they are required to 
go through. 

Conciliatory words and caresses should on tlie 
other hand be used without stint almost continuously 
ill order to keep their mind well disposed to learn 
and as a sign of approval, as a reward, and to 
prevent the occurrence of opposition and anger. 
As was already mentioned caresses on the eyes and 
on the occiput have a particular effect like ma- 
^^letism. They have the effect of quieting and of 
inspiring trust in us. 
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W€iy ofmaMfig the horse underHtand that he is desired 

to perform or not to perfm*m an actiot^ 

and inducing him to perforin or not to perforin, it. 

Association's of pleasure w of apjyroval 

and dissociations of pain or disapproval. 

The instinct implanted in animals causing them 
to seek pleasure and flee fear and pain, io feel 
pleasure on being caressed, to feel fear and pain 
on being threatened and struck, gives us the means 
of telling the horse to make those movements Ave 
wish him to make and of inducing him t^ make 
them, and of tilling him not to make those move- 
ments we do not wish him to make and inducing 
him not to make them. 

He is induced to think that it is good for him 
to make a movement we wish him to make, and is 
induced to make it by accompanying it, associa- 
ting it and causing it to be followed immediately 
by a thing which gives him pleasure. 

He is induced to think that it is bad for him 
to perform an action he does and wishes to perform. 
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and i^bich we do not wish him to do, and te induced 
not to do it by accompanying i^^ associating it with 
and cansing it to be followed invmediately by a 
things or an act which gives him flMtr or pain. 

The horse is induced to come \o us by showing 
him oats, i. e. a pleasure and a benefit to him, by 
giving them to him and by caressing him when 
be oomes to us. 

He is induced to run away ftt>m us or from a 
place where he would wish to go by threatening 
him or striking him with the whip, i. e. by making 
bim experience fear, pain or evil. 

The horse is caressed in order to make him 
^v^ell disposed and, by any means whatever and in 
any way whatever, it is sought to induce him to 
make the movement required. Immediately on his 
making it he is caressed and the caresses are ao^ 
c^^mpanied by the conciliatory voice sound, oh! 
Thus the idea is given him that by making this 
movement he obtains caresses, i. e« a pleasure. He 
can be given smnething to eat which he likes, but 
even caresses and soothing words are sufScient. 
If he makes a movement which he is not da- 
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sired to make he is threatened with a load, shoit 
and angry voice soond eh! and by gesture, ani 
to this is added a pnnishment if necessary, and thus 
he is given the idea that the performance of such 
an action produces threats or punishments for liim, 
i. e. tlie threat of pain, or pain itself. 

The association of the conciliatory voice sound 
oh ! of a kind look and caresses, i. e. of pleasure, 
with an action he performs means to him approval. 

The association of the short angry voice sound 
eh ! of menace, or of a punishment, i. e. pain with 
an action he performs, means to him disapproval. 
He easily remembers it and at times once only is 
sufficient. 

When the horse performs a movement we wish 
him to perform he must be vinmediately made to 
know that he does well by doing so, by our signi- 
fying approval with a conciliatory voice sound, a 
kind look and caresses. 

When the horse does a movement we do not 
wish him to do he should be immediately made to 
know that he is not doing well by so doing, by 
means of a sign of disapproval^ by a threat, by 
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an angry voice, by a threatening look or gesture 
or by punishment, and by preventing him from 
making it if it is a movement that we can mate- 
rially prevent. This is necessary in order that he 
should know what he must and must not do. 

At the smallest act of obedience which he does 
at our requirement he must be given signs of ap- 
proval by a conciliatory voice sound, a kind look, 
caressM and these things give him likewise the 
idea of their being a reward for having done it. 

Giving him an interval of rest after having 
obtained the performance of an action from him 
gives him the idea of relief and of pleasure asso- 
ciated with the performance of the action, and mar 
keg him think that after having executed that 
movement it wiU be given to him. — Intervals of 
rest give relief to the body and also to the mind and 
prevent weariness. — Letting him lower his head 
and neck after having kept them in good position 
gives him a sense of pleasure and is a reward to 
him for having allowed his head fo be placed in 
good position. — Another reward is the freeing 
of his head after he has made some movement 
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required and giving him some time of rest before 
requiring him to do it again. 

At every movement he makes which we do not 
wiRh him to make he should immediately be given 
signs of disapprovfd, of threat by voice, look, gesture 
or punishment. This however depends on the in- 
dividual mental nature, i. e. the disposition of the 
horse, and must be done moderately and by de- 
grees after having acquired the confidence of the 
horse. We should not hasten to punish everything 
that the foal does but should see whether it is a 
case for punishment by reason of the time and 
place and whether it is possible and expedient in 
view of the cx>nsequences which may be foresee. 
He must always be given time to understand and 
be persuaded by flattery to do what is desired. 

In order to induce the horse to perform an 
action wliich gives him no pleasure or for which 
he has a dislike the idea of fear and pttmehment 
is employed if he does not perform it, and be \h 
given the idea of avoiding a greater evil the pu- 
nishment, by doing it; or we may give repeated 
small aids of the cavessou, of the hand or the 
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whip which are small pnnishmentR until he per- 
forms it and cease to apply them immediately on 
his doing so. The positions of his body which he 
is made to assume by means of the reins and the 
lounge are thus obtained. 

The first disappnroal must be sliown by means 
of more or less angry voice sound, threatening 
gesture and menace with the whip, and not by 
punishment. Punishment must be resorted to after 
the threats liave failed to make an effect. The 
lounge is best adapted for showing disappi^oval, as 
it does not excite reactions as does the whip. 

Necessa/ry omiditions in order that the horse 
may leam. 

In order that the horse may learn what we 
teach him the following things are necassary: 

that the horse should give us his attention; 

that he should be loell disposed mentally ; 

that he should have confidence and trust in us ; 

that he should have acquired the idea of obey- 
n^ Ufi; 
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for a certain time that from us he receives good 
and not evil. 

This belief, this state of mind of the horse, 
renders him tranquil, gives him the possibility of 
being attentive, and the willingness to obey, and 
prevents him to be excited to anger and therefore 
resistance; it is therefore the first thing to be 
taught to the horoe in order that he should con- 
sent to do what we desire. 

If in place of being eanfideni in us he is afraH 
of us and fears us, if he is in a state of mental 
revolt, his thought is to escape or to respond by 
violence, to attack, not to pay attention and be 
inclined to obedience, and if he does obey he does 
so unwillingly because he believes himself mate- 
rially compelled, and he is readily inclined to take 
fright at everything. That the horse should have 
eanjidetice in the person teaching him is the most 
necessary thing in order to be able to teach him 
and to allow him to learn. Everything is obtained 
easily from the horse if, from having let him see 
constantly that it is not desired to do him harm 
or to cf)mpel him by continual physical force, his^ 
oanfidefiee has been acquired. 
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Omfidenee is obtained firom the horse by trea- 
tmg him well. The good treatment we adopt to- 
wards him aBSociated in his mind with onr person, 
gires him the idea that we are of benefit to him, 
that he may trust ns, and may rely on ns. It 
cannot be obtained by nsing severity and applying 
punishment at the very beginning when coinmen* 
eiBg to teach the horse and when the horse does 
not^^ yet know ns. If it is desired to obtain a favour 
from some one who does not know us we do not 
begin by beating him, but on the contrary by 
doing pleasing and gratefu) things to him in order 
to acquire his favour. 

Obedience. 

Being in 9hedienee means feeling the moral 
necessity of doing that which is required and indi- 
I caAed in order, too, that no evil may arise from not 
doing so. OkeHence implies respect, respect implies 
fe«r, fnar implies stiperi^rityr snperioritff implies 
greater power which can compel, which can inflict 
imnishraont if the thing commanded is not done, 
and hence the idea of yielding to mperwr force. 
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In order to be able to teach him it is absolu- 
tely necessary that the horsd should have the idea 
of obedience. If the horse has not this idea of sur 
periority, of respect for ns, if he does not fear ns, 
does not know, does not see that we can give him 
punishment, i. e. pain, when we need to compel 
him to do what we vrish done, we are deprived 
of the means of mastering him. The idea and feeling 
of obedience are suggested to the horse from gi- 
ving him the idea of our superiority y from letting 
him see that we can prevent him (in what way 
does not matter) from doing his own will, that we 
can threaten and inflict punishment, i. e. pain, on 
him if he does not do what we tell him to do. 

The idea of our superiority is not innate in the 
horse. The horse when wild has only an instinctive 
fear of man which makes him flee from us preci- 
sely because we are the worst of all the beasts. 
In order to give him the idea of our superiority 
threats or punishments should sometimes be used. 
The resort to threats or punishments i. e. giving him 
jjain, makes liim see our superiority but gives him 
likewise the idea of dislike to us, which is running 
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connter to the confidence he should have in ns. 
Therefore he shonld be shown our superiority, made 
to see that he can be prevented from doing as he 
would wish but with the least possible amount of 
menace and punishment. 

Punishment before his trust, i. e. his confidence, 
has been obtained, is misunderstood by the horse 
and regarded as bad treatment, and tends to make 
liim regard us as enemies. Therefore until the trust 
of the horse has been acquired punishments should 
not be inflicted save in extreme necessity, and if 
we are compelled to use menaces and any punish- 
ment we must always shortly after make peace 
again and caress him, and neyer leave him for 
any length of time with the idea of dislike. This 
mnst always be done shortly after the punishment, 
1 and at latest at the end of the lesson, and he 

should not be allowed to go to the stable with the 

idea of aversion to us. 

The prevention of wrong actions performed by 

the foal should be by very gentle, graduated stages, 
[every now and again. One should not hasten to 

punish every little thing meriting disapproval be- 
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cause he does many of these things before being 
taught, and then would have to be punished con- 
tinually and by this means we should make him 
take us for enemies and he would become despe- 
rate and revolt or would become accustomed to the 
punishments and these would no longer produce 
any effect on him. On the contrary many things 
must be tolerated and allowed to pass. The punish- 
ment should be a rare sheuk bringing out into 
greater relief the light of caresses. His seeing that 
when he obeys he is caressed gives greater value 
to the rare punishment, and diminishes the effect 
of producing aversion inherent in punishment. 



TJie assoeiatians of pleasure or approval 
should follow immediately on the action perfor7Hed 

a/nd required to he performed, and the as9ociuti<yu^ 

of pom or disapproval should folloic immediaM// 

on the (wtion performed and not required. 

He would be unable to understand them if these 
aesociatioiis were given some time after, and after 
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other things had happened. If thunder were heard 
8ome time later, and after other things had hap- 
pened, the horse would not be able to associate it 
with the idea of lightning, would be unable to 
anderstand that lightning and thunder involve an 
idea of succession, of cause and eflfect. This is the 
reason why the association of pleasure should al- 
vrays follow wvmediately on the action performed 
and required to be performed, and the association 
of pain immediately on that performed and not 
required. The punishment being associated with 
his action which he is not desired to perform, his 
action comes to be regarded by him as the cause 
of the punishment, and in order not to receive 
tfie punishment, which to him is an evil, he con* 
eeives the idea of not performing the action which 
^ave rise to the punishment. 

Many persons do not punish the horse who has 
performed some bad action whilst on horseback, 
and punish him after they have returned home. 
The cases will be very rare in which the horse can 
take these punishments for punishments. He will 
almost always take them for ill-treatments without 
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reason, and they will not correct him, bat will 
only emger him and provoke him to revolt. 



The cLSSodations which are given him for the 
pwrpose of teaching him the a>ctioiM we desire to teach 
him to perform should he — of things that his intelli- 
gence cam, understand — in the way he can understfind 
them — and of things suited to give rise to the idenis 
of the actions we desire to teach him to perforin, 
to make him understaml what we wish him to do. — 
The same associations should always he used to in- 
dicate the same a^ctiotis, and the movements it t» de- 
sired to teach him should he those ichich his hody 
can make, and for the making of which it has been 
prepared. 

The actions it is desired to teach him should 
be associated firstly with things that he understands 
naturally or things which he has already learnt. 
He himself understands being drawn forward by 
short intermittent pulls with the lounge which are 
inyitations to go forward from the association of 
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being threatened from behind by a whip, and so 
he learns to go forward. 

Whilst he makes this movement of coming for- 
ward, we associate with it a given sound of voice, 
and he learns that this sound of voice means that 
he is to go forward. He could not be required to 
understand the sound of the voice given as a signal 
or an order to advance vrithout it having been first 
taught him in association with the intermittent pulls 
on the lounge which draw him forward simultar 
neously vrith the aid of the whip which threatens 
him behind. 

I repeat here what I have said elsewhere that 
voice sounds .necessary in teaching should be dis- 
continued when the instruction is complete. 

Signals and aids should be used which are un- 
derstood by his intelligence. He does not understand 
words, but understands the various sounds of the 
voice or other special sounds associated with dif- 
ferent things and different movements. The same 
aids of any kind, the same sounds of the voice 
and the same punishments should always be asso- 
ciated with the same actions so that he may re- 
member them. 
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A given sound of the voice shonld always be 
associated with and used to direct him to advance. 
Another sound of the voice to stop and halt. 

The movements he is taught should be those 
which his body can make, and not contrary to his 
mechanical structure. It is also necessary that he 
should have some little aptitude for some actions 
it is desired to teach him, and that his body should 
be gradually prepared to perform them by suitable 
graduated exercises, so that he should not experience 
much difficulty in performing them. 

All that is tmtght him should be tavght a little at 

a time by gradation and after preparation of his botly. 

These things are also necessary because 

their absence may cause oppositions and reactions. 

The absence of preparation of the body and 
gradation in teaching is the cause of oppositions. 
By teaching him a little at a time, he is enabled 
to learn and remember. Teaching him many things 
together and in succession causes confusion. Teach- 
ing a little at a time and alternating rest and 
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inBtruction are necessary in order that the horse 
may not become wearied, grow fatigaed and rebeL 
It is necessary to pass from the easier to the more 
difficnlt by gradations so that he should not find 
diffionlty in doing it. 

In order that the horse may be able to use his 
body pliantly, and place it in the positions which 
are inconvenient to him, but which are necessary 
for the various evolutions, and for the purpose of 
mastering him, and that he may have no reason to 
rebel and revolt from these causes against the aids, 
which we must give him so as to bring him in 
such positions, it is necessary that his body should 
be prepared for them first. It is necessary to render 
him supple by gradation that he may place himself 
in the required positions without experiencing phy- 
sical pain which would excite him to oppositions 
and reactions. 

Santapaulina a noblemen of Ifaples (1096) spe- 
cifies the causes of the resistance on the part of 
the horse to performing an action as follows: — 
his not knowing how — his not being wUling — 
and he says justly that the latter alone can be 
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punished. To this may be added his feeling that 
pom is being caused to his body and this may 
even be regarded as the principal cause of his 
not being willing. This is the reason for the neces- 
sity of teaching the horse by gradation and stages 
so that he may learn to place himself in the var 
rious positions and make the yarious moyements 
without feeling pain in the legs or body. If he is 
to learn to make them promptly and well, this ig 
another reason for teaching them by gradation. 

If his body is not gradually prepared to assume 
the various positions and take up the various pos- 
tures required for the diflFerent evolutions, and he 
is put into them without preparation, he has dif- 
ficulty and is excited to make oppositions and reac- 
tions the more so if we want to force him by 
punishment. 

By powerful aids, well applied it is possible to 
succeed in controlling some horses even when un- 
prepared and not rendered pliant, and forcing them 
to make some evolutions and movements. But their 
aversion, resistance and revolt are excited because 
pain is caused to their body, and if their good nature 
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does not cause them to rebel, their legs suflfer from 
it. It should not be done, in order to spare the 
horse. 

That which it is desired to teach him to do 
should come of itself, such is the gradation which 
must be employed, and must always be accompa- 
nied by flattery and caresses so that the horse 
should not become tired, should not become impa- 
tient and should not grow angry. 

The first time that he is taught any action it 
is sufficient if he understands it and does it even 
badly and in a bad position ; this does not matter, 
he TFill improve it afterwards. All the actions which 
he is taught to do should be first taught in an 
easy position with his head low and then in a 
better position, first at a walk and afterwards at 
a trot and gaUop. 

Success in obtaining many, not to say all actions 
from the horse, of course within certain limits, 
depends on knowing how to prepare his body in 
the mechanical positions adapted to perform them. 
If it is desired to raise a foot by taking hold of 
and pulling the leg whilst the horse has the weight 
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of his body on it, it would be very di£Scult to 
succeed in lifting it even with great strength, as 
the horse is not in a suitable mechanical posture 
to allow of its being done. He is placed in a sui- 
table position for raising the foot by leaning one 
hand against the shoulder or haunch. Thus the 
weight of the horse's body is directed on to the 
other side, and the foot that it is desired to raise 
remains uncharged, and can be raised easily with 
slight exertion of strength. It is generally said that 
the horse will not raise his foot, and it is not 
understood that he has not been placed in a posi- 
tion suitable for doing so, and this is not the fault 
of the horse but that of the man who haa not 
studied how the foot should be raised. 

The horse who does not know how to traverse 
should not be required to suddenly traverse by dint 
of punishments with hand, spurs or whip. He 
should be prepared for it by bending him ^adu- 
ally, giving him time to grow accustomed to this 
bent posture and little by little making hina tra- 
verse for a few steps until he grows accustomed to 
it and it no longer inconveniences him. 
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Resistance and revolt slionld not be excited by 
repeated punishments, and if we perceive that the 
horse has conceived the idea of resisting or revol- 
tingj we mnst either cease at once to require the 
action he was being taught, or place ourselves in 
a position to be able to oppose and prevent the 
reaction immediately and not wait until he has 
carried it out. 

When we do not succeed in obtaining an action 
we may be sure that it is not the fault of the horse 
but our own, who have demanded it from him 
without having prepared him beforehand or without 
the gradation which is required by his nature, or 
have demanded an action which at that moment 
was not possible for him. The horse should not be 
required to go through any action without proper 
gradation and preparation, much less should we 
seek to force him to such action by means of pu- 
nishments. The result would be resistance and re- 
volt, and the horse would attain the knowledge 
that he is superior to us, that he can reftise to do 
what we tell him to do. 

We likewise should not insist upon the horse 
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going through an action if we are not in a posi- 
tion and under circumstances allowing us to compel 
him, as being able to successfiQly resist us he 
would become aware of his superiority and our 
inferiority. 

This is the reason why mastery should be obtain- 
ed in the riding school.. Here we can compel him, 
whilst outside the horse is the master. Santapaulina 
says that the edge of a precipice is not the place 
to combat the fear of a horse. It is better to get 
off and give it up. 

Action^y aids, ptinishmenU, mid assoeintion^ 

which the horse understands natv/raUy, 

mth ichich nmtf be associated the actions it is desired 

to teach him to perform, 

and hy which these may he taught him. 

Just as with deaf mutes it is requisite to make 
oneself understood by signs, so it is with the horse. 
The things which he understands naturally, and 
which he can understand on their being taught 
him, are various signs, and such signs are our dif- 
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ferent aids and pnnishments by which we make 
bim understand what we desire him to do. He 
does not understand words, but the sound of words, 
or rather the various intonations of the voice, when 
they are simple and distinct. For him words are 
sounds, and for this reason all languages are alike. 
Of these sounds, whatever be the word used in 
emitting them, he naturally understands : — the so- 
norous conciliatory sound oh ! which has the effect 
of soothing him; — the loud short angry sound eh! 
which produces the impression of a menace and 
makes him afraid. 

The other sounds adopted for directing him td 
advance, to stop, or make any other given move- 
ments, such as to start off at a gallop, and others 
are learnt by associating them frequently with these 
a.ctions, which he is induced to perform by means 
of other aids. 

He understands naturally; — a kind look and 
caresses, which have the effect of soothing him ; — a 
threatening look, gesture, or movement with the 
whip, or being -struck with tlie whip ; — which are 
things producing upon him usually the effect of 
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making him afraid, of making him flee in the op- 
posite direction, and at times, react. 

He understands — to advance if he is threa- 
tened or struck behind with the whip ; — to recede 
if treatened in front ; — to go to the left if threar 
tened from the right; — to go to the right if 
threatened from the left; — the caresson punish- 
ments; — the intermittent pullings of the lounge 
which invite him to advance, to follow the person 
who pulls; — the oppositions made with the lounge 
on the cavesson, which prevent him from advancing 
when he would wish to do so, and keep him in 
one spot or make him recede. 

Excited by punishment with the whip he is 
afraid and runs, but when this punishment ceases 
he understands that it is better to go slowly. He 
understands enough to avoid objects of sufficient 
size to give him the idea that he might be hurt 
by them. This is not contradicted by the single 
instances of his going against objects when over- 
come by fear, or by his breaking out of the en- 
closure in which he was placed if the sight of 
other horses excites him to go away. 
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Things and actions which the horse does not 

understand naturally hut xchich he learns 

immediately/ by mea/ns of association with the things 

which he understands^ anad which it is 

essmtial to teach him, owing to their being a matter 

of prime necessity tcifh a viexo to his instruction. 

His coming forward on being pnlled forward 
with the lounge although he understands it because 
it is a material action, may in the beginning give 
him the idea of being subjected to violence, and 
he may resist by receding. He is taught not to 
resist the lounge when pulling by threatening him 
or striking him behind with the whip, whilst being 
pulled in front with the lounge to make him ad- 
vance. The lounge with the cavesson and the whip 
are complementarj , and assist each other in teaching 
the other elementary things it is necessaiy to teach 
the horse. 

His advancing towards us, his coming to us 
whilst he is going in a circle led by the lounge 
at some distance from us, is explained to him and 
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he learns it, from our pulling him with the lomige 
and forcing him to come to us by another person 
threatening him from behind with the whip. In 
order that he should come forward towards the 
man who holds the lounge and pulls him forward, 
this man must not have ill-treated him. If the man 
had ill-treated him previously he would have given 
him an association contrary to coming towards him, 
as the horse would be afraid of him, and would 
be right in not wishing to come. 

He does not understand having to advance at 
a given sound of the voice which it is desired to 
use to make him start, when it is employed for 
the first time. It is explained and taught him by 
pulling him forward with the lounge while he is 
simultaneously urged from behind with the whip, 
and associating with these aids the sound of the 
voice which it is desired to use as a signal to start. 
He learns it after these associations have been re- 
peated a certain number of times constantly in the 
same way. 

He does not understand before he is taught the 
sound of voice which is intended to make him stop. 
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It is taught him by stopping him, whOe he is led 
with the lounge, and preventing him from going 
on by oppositions with the lounge on the cayesson 
at the same time associating the. action of stopping 
with the Toice sound meant to make him stop. 

Oppositions made in front with the lounge on 
the cayesson or on the bridle or on the halter are 
appropriate for making him stop but he may not 
understand them or may not be willing to under- 
stand them. They are explained and enforced by a 
threat made in front. He learns this after the action 
of stopping him in this way with this sound of the 
yoice has been repeated a certain number of times. 

Adyancing and stopping are likewise learnt 
somewhat from the idea of imitation, because in 
pulling him forward he has seen the man adyance, 
and when resisting his adyance and stopping him 
has seen the man likewise stop. When these sounds 
are learnt they may be used without the other 
aids with which they haye been taught him, and 
may be used to teach him other moyements which 
he does not know, and which it is desired to 
teach him. 
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The aids of the hand, of the weight of the body 
of the rider and other aids are mechanieal, 

and after they have been 
Uamt become mental or conventional aids. 

Brcept the associatloiis which must be given to 
the home in order to acqtdre his confidence, to 
tMoh hitn to advance at a given Bound of the 
voice, to stop and remain still at certain other 
ionHd of liie voice, and to free him from ftar, 
ilie Other actions which it is reqaisite to teach 
him in order to fit him for being ridden depi^d 
on and are taught by means of aids or indications 
with the lounge, the whip, the hand, the weight 
of rider's ilie foody, the riding whip and the legs, 
which act in part mechania^ and explain them- 
selves owing to the mechanical effect they produce 
upon hiih, and in part mentally but clearly. 

By kneans of these aids, the horse comes to 
one side because he is actually drawn that. way, 
aAd goes to the other because he is materially 
driven there. This is a great advantage, and if 
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these aids did not act thus meofuMieaUyj I do 
not know how the evolntions conld be tanght 
him. In proportion as his body, with increased 
instmction, becomes fireer and more pliant, and 
his motion improres, these aids produce greater 
and more prompt effect. 

After a certain amount of repetition these aids, 
in addition to acting mechanieally, act likewise as 
mental, conventional or memorised aids, becatuse he 
remembers their effect. The horse who has seen 
himself compelled several times by these aids to 
assume given positions, and to make given move- 
ments, on the same aids being repeated remem- 
bers them, and prepares himself, assumes thpse 
positions himself, and does of his own accord what 
he has already understood he is required to do on 
the first indication of these aids, not waiting for 
their mechanical action. Owing to his memory, 
the horse retains the effect produced on his body 
by mechanical aids. 

Opposed by one rein, he is sent to the other 
side, and this is a niechmiical aid, but the horse 
associates the idea of having been sent to the 
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Associations of place 
and associations of time or stiecession. 

The learning of the Tarions erolutions is faci* 
litated for the horse by associating them with 
certain given points in the riding school, i. e. by 
giving him associations of phtecy by repeatedly can- 
sing him to perform a given action at a given pointy 
and by making him perform an action immediar 
tely -after another given action, i. e. by giving him 
associations of time or stieoession. The memory of 
the place recalls the memory of the evolution 
executed at that place and the memory of the 
action Jirst performed recalls that which was con- 
stantly performed immediately aftenvard^fy and 
which he must perform after the first. 

Teaching the various evolutions by the aids of 
the hand and of the weight of the rider's body 
etc., at given points in the riding school causes 
him t/O associate such evolutions with those points 
and on the same aids being applied at those given 
points he better remembers the evolutions he has 
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been caused to make at those given points ani^ 
when he k required to make them again by th^ 
same aids at those points he prepprros for them 
himaelf with his body and perfonns them h^ttw* 

This association of the evolutiow with given 
points of the riding school has the advantage that 
the hone knows wh^e he is to go to an^ goes 
there, and whilst he is going there, f^ids v^s^ he 
applied to iniprove his position and the ei^ecntion 
of the evolution without their ()onfi(sing him. 

Thns in making him traverse by a half turn 
the horse knows that he goes froni the middle of 
the short wall of the riding school to the middle 
of the long wall. Whilst he is making this passftge 
hand aids may be given him to hold him in and 
make him traverse withont his growing confqsed 
and without their causing him to swerve from, his 
path. 

If he is tanght to perform the pirouette (turn 
on himself on the croup) by passing lengthwise 
down the middle of the riding sohool and stopping 
in the ccoitre (where the pirouette is always per-* 
formed) and then continuing to adyfrnne in the 
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same direction he acquires an association which 
after some repetitions causes him to remember that 
when he reaches the centre of the riding school he 
ought to make the pirouette, and he prepares for 
it himself and does it better. 

Foreseeing that he must make a pirouette he 
prepares his body himself and does it better, and 
he is not confused by the various aids which are 
given him for the purpose of securing his executing 
it in a good position. 

Promptness in executing evolutions is learnt by 
teaching him in this way and therefore by the 
horse understanding beforehand what he is requi- 
red to do from the aids which are given him in 
order to make him prepare his body for the various 
evolutions, which he already knows, owing to liar 
ving made them many times. 

When he has learnt them he makes any evo- 
lution in any desired place, because with the exe- 
cution of each evolution he has associated the 
various special aids which preceded his being pnt 
through it, and the aids by which he was made 
to execute it. 
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!Froni making him go repeatedly through a gi- 
yen eTolntion at a given point in the riding school 
the horse easily comes to believe' that he is desi- 
red to make it whenever he is made to pass along 
that point, and when passing along that point he 
prepares for it and wishes to make it. This may 
be soon remedied by being intent on forestalling 
him and preventing him from going throngh the 
evolution, making him continue straight on. Thus 
he learns that in order to go through that evo- 
lution in that place, he must wait until told to 
do so by having the proper aids applied. 

These associations of plnce have the same 
advantage when giving him instruction with the 
lounge because the horse, from the place where he 
has been made to go through a given evolution 
has learnt his way and is not confused by the 
various aids given him with the lounge for the 
purpose of improving the position of his body or 
maintaining it in a good position. With the lounge 
and with the whip he soon learns the evolutions 
which he is made to go through in the riding 
school, because they are constantly carried out at 
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certain pointB in the riding school and he asso- 
ciates them with these points. Thns at every indi- 
cation of an aid given at snch a point he knows 
where to go, what he is to do and how he is to 
do it. This holds good for every other evolntion. 

As the bugle signal makes him expect that 
after it he will be given oats because this was 
done many limes, thus the fact of repeatedly ma- 
king him go through an action immediateJp after 
another, forms an association which makes him 
remember and expect that after he has been put 
through a certain given action he will be put 
through another given action. This gives him the 
idea of succession in going through various move- 
ments, and, foreseeing the second action before he 
is required to go through it, he prepares himself 
for it, and performs it better. 

For the actions which are prepared and gover- 
ned by various aids applied one after the other, 
he retains their succession and aftidr the first or 
Hccond aid, he understands what is desired and 
executes it without waiting to be given the other 
aids which would follow. 
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In order to make him start off at the gallop 
the horse has observed that the following move- 
ments were always made in succession ; — he has 
been collected with the reins ; — he has been 
dightly bent inwards^ with the head and croup; — 
the weight of the rider' s body has been placed on 
the inside stirrup ; — the hand has been raised ; — 
and an outside leg or whip aid has be^n given. — 
After this has been done several times, on the first 
aids he sets off at a gallop and does not w^ait for 
the raising of the hand or the starting signal 
given from outside. This happens with light lioi^ses 
which are naturally united and spirited, and not 
with the disunited and lazy horse. 

The horse who was always made to gallop 
slightly bent towards the centre of the riding 
school, understands that it is desired to change, 
and changes the gallop, if he is agile, on the mere 
change of the bend of neck and raising of the 
hand accompanied by a transfer of the weight of 
the body of the rider to the other stirrup, and 
does not wait for the oifside leg or wliip aid or 
punishment. 
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Tfioy of teacltvag. 

The lounge is the best material way of instruc- 
ting the horse for the purpose of rendering him 
supple and preparing him (as far as his conformar 
tion allows it) to keep collected in the hand when 
the time will come to ride him. It is explained in 
the Abtb di Oavalcabb (Devoti - Sold, Logo di 
Oa/rda - 1894). 

In the eighteenth century the Earl of Pem- 
broke recognized the advantage of instructing hor- 
ses with the lounge which was invented at Kaples 
by a Prince Pignatelli in the sixteenth century 
when many ^N^eapolitan noblemen taught riding. 
Monsieur De la Broue et Monsieur de Plnvinel 
were among Prince Pignatelli' s pupils. 

To teach him to do particular actions and to 
accustom him to be touched, to be caressed, to be 
groomed, to give up his feet, not to be afraid of 
wearing harness and not to fear many objects, the 
horse must be made to stand still, isolated, held 
by two men with two lounges attached to the two 
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side-rings of the cayesson or led by them at a 
short walk, according to what is most suited to 
teach the special action wanted. The two men hold 
the horse with the lounges at one or two yards 
distance or more as it seems best to the teacher. 

Held in this way the horse is held and has 
the appearance of being free. It helps a great deal 
to keep him in submission and make him learn 
more quickly and thus the teacher is not trou* 
bled with holding the horse himself and is free to 
do all that is necessary for teaching him. The 
teacher may hold a third lounge if he finds it of 
assistance to teach a special action. 

While the horse is held standing still isolated 
or led at a short walk the two men must leave 
the horse in a natural position of head and neck, 
not high and not low. The two men ought never 
to allow the horse to press, to draw against them 
or to lean on their lounges but should resist by 
opposing intermittently the weight of their body 
put on the lounges. 

The two men must hold the hcirse standing 
BtiU or draw him forward at a short walk, stop 
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him, or pull him forward intermittentiiy with gra- 
dnal action and not by jerks, as required by the 
teacher according as it is suited to teach that spe- 
cial action. The two men must know of themselyes 
how and when the aids and punishments of the 
lounge on the cavesson are to be applied. 

To teach a restless horse to aUow himself to he 
caressed, groomed and to give up his feet it would 
be better to put him between two wooden pillars 
or four. Putting the horse between four pillars 
might also he useftd in trying to show a horse 
which was illtreated previously, that you do not 
want to Ultreat him. Between four pUlars yon can 
caress him without being in danger of being hurt. 
The two front pillars have a ring on the front 
side for attaching the head through two lounges 
at the two side-rings of the cavesson and the other 
two pillars must be situated at the two sides of 
the horse in front of the middle of his body so 
that he cannot go across. 

For the teacher to be more sheltered six pil- 
lars would be still better, the last two being in 
front of the croup. 
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The idtafl which are afterwMdfi tranBlated into 
actfoM hy the hoiM originate in objects, or events, 
or aids which have made an impreesion upon his 
amies of sight, hearing or tonch and on his ins- 
tincts* Acting npon his senses by objects, impres- 
rions and aids, we may prodnce in him associations 
calculated to give rise to the ideas of the actions 
we wish him to perform or which we desire to 
teach him. We give him the idea of coming to- 
wards ns by showing him the sieve in which he is 
given oats. The horse does not come to ns for our 
sake but tot the sake of the oats which are in the 
sieve, which he knows to be in the sieve, but the 
oats call forth in him also the idea of coming 
to ns. 

To teach the horse a movement or cause him 
to perform a movement we must first of all: 

1. Inspire hiili with the idea of it by showing 
him some object connected with it^ by giving him 
a suitable aid, and then by whatever means, fi^d 
the way to constrain him to put the idea in practice. 

2. As soon as he makes the movement (whe- 
ther well or badly does not matter) signs of appro- 
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val mufit be shown by the conciliatory voice sound 
and by caresses, in order that he may understand 
that he has done what was required of him. 

3. A sign, sound, gesture, is associated with 
the movement which he performs and so he learns 
to perform it at that sound or gesture. This asso- 
ciation can be given simultaneously with teaching 
the movement which must be repeated at intervals 
(so as not to annoy the horse) in order that he may 
learn it thoroughly and, if he refases to repeat it, 
threats or even punishments may be used to give 
him the idea that by repeating it he avoids punish- 
ment. In many cases the sign, the sound of the 
voice by which it is intended to teach him to do 
the desired action, are used also when giving rise 
in him to the idea of it, and when first compel- 
ling him to execute it. 

These three things should be done in their or- 
der as above. He cannot be taught to make the 
niovenie^it before he has conceived the idea of it 
It cannot be required that he should perform the 
movement at a given sign before he has learnt how 
to perform it. 
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He must first be given the idea of traversing 
by compelling him with tlie reins to place himself 
in traverse, must afterwards be taught the material 
action of traversing by compelling him to traverse, 
and then we must teach him to carry out the 
action of traversing to the aids of the reins and 
pressure of the leg. 

11^ it is attempted to teach him^ to traverse by 
dint of punishments whilst his body is not prepa- 
red and he does not know how, he is surprised 
and disturbed by it, and feels pain in the legs, and 
i:f lie is of a timid nature he experiences fear and 
dislike, or if he is of a spirited nature he is irri- 
tated by it and makes oppositions and reactions. 

Te€iehing the horse to advance at a given sotmd 
of the voice* 

The first things to be taught the horse are: 
to move forwao'd quietly at a walk on being 
dr&i^ii forward by the lounges and at a gioen sound 
of the voice which it is desired to use as a signal 
to make him advance; 
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to itop and Hand stiU on being opposed by the 
lounges, which preyent him from advancing, at 
another given eound of the voice which it is desired 
to nse to make him stop and stand still. 

The act of advancing on being drawn forward 
and at a given sound of the voice is taught in this 
way. By gentle intermittent pulls of the lounges he 
is invited to advance, being in the meantime thuea- 
tened behind with the whip, and at the same time 
the voice signal, at which it is desired to accustom 
him to start, is repeatedly given. He may under- 
stand his being pulled forward to mean that he is 
desired to go forward, but he may olgect to it. 
The threat with the whip behind gives him the 
idea of going forward and induces him to advance 
because by advancing he Jlees a pain with which 
he is threatened or which is inflicted behind and 
which is represented by the whip. 

When he comes forward, the fact of ceasing to 
urge him to do so by pulling him, and of ceasing 
the threat with the whip, while we caress him, 
and give the conciliatory voice sound, shows ap- 
proval of his coming forward, of his coming i» us. 
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Thift being rapMtod » few ttibee he leanM to ad- 
TsiMe €T cCwie ta lu oil being pUUed farwUtd at a 
giten poiee ^iffnmi and lifterwiJ^s At thia voic^ signal 
aione witbont being pnlled. 

If whilfit inritilig bim to advance by intermit- 
tent pnlli at tbe londgee We tnm towards hini and 
ire go backwai^ds receding from bim^ bis seeing 
OS recede firom bim by walking backward, Inyites 
him still more to come forward. He will not be 
ihiA incited to adrance if tbe person he seei^ in 
front has preTionsly ill-treated bim while turned 
towards bim, because tbe position of thus fkcing 
bim is associated with the infliction of ponishment. 

It is imderstood that tbe same sottnd of tbe 
Toice mnst always be employed for the same action 
of advancing. After a few repetitions be advances 
at tbe voice signal alone without being pnlled and 
without threat of tbe whip behind because be re- 
members these aids, and if by chance be does not 
Remember them, be is again pulled forward and 
menaced anew with tbe whip behind. 

Tbe Mecession of these proceedings is in accor- 
iaaee with tbe rales stated. Drawing him forward 
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has given him the idea of adyancing, but perhaps 
gaye him also the idea of yiolence, of his being 
compelled, and the idea of resistance. The whip 
behind has contributed to persuading him to exe- 
cute the action of forward motion by giving him 
the idea that it is good for him to go forward in 
order to avoid being struck behind with the whip 
(which is for him an evil) and has induced him 
to perform the action of going forward. 

The association of the sound of the voice which 
has several times accompanied the forward noiotion, 
has taught him that this sound signifies that he 
is to advance. The association of the whip sho^^n 
him from behind, which is a thing he understands 
naturally, has served to induce him to go forward 
at the voice signal which alone he could not 
understand. 

As in drawing him forward we also advance 
and present ourselves to him sideways, he thos 
learns that our standing sideways to him and ad- 
vancing are signals to advance. 

As in making him change hands, whilst he is 
moving in a circle led by the lounge, he was made 
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to slacken his pace, and the lounge was drawn 
and folded up and then he also was drawn inwards 
and we, in doing this, made some steps backwards, 
he learns that pulling him inwards, folding the 
lounge and our going back, mean a change of the 
hand and that our receding means that he is to 
advance. 

Advancing at a given sound of the voice is the 
first thing to be taught the horse because it is a 
great advantage on many occasions to be able to 
make use of this voice signal to cause him to 
advance either alone or as a preliminary to other 
riding aids« It serves to keep the horse intent on 
advancing without giving other aids for that pur- 
pose. The voice aids to advance and the whip aids 
associated with the leg and spur aids teach those 
horses to advance who, owing to their nature would 
be excited to react at giving them the spurs alone. 

Teaching the horse to stop and remain still at 
another given sound of the voice, and to go backwa/rds. 

Whilst the horse is walking led by two or 
three lounges, or even by one, and we advance in 
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front of him, dlghtly to one side or on his flank, 
he ]• taaght to stop at a given sound of the yoloe 
(at whioh It is intended to habituate him to stop 
and to remain still) by attering this sound and 
forthwith associating with it onr going in front 
of him and preventing him from advanoing bv 
oppositions with the lonnges on the cavesson 
(which is a physical action and which he unders- 
tands by himself,) and Immediately on his having 
stopped, by caressing him and giving the conci- 
liatory voice sound. After some rei)etitions the hor- 
BO associates the voice aids for stopping with belni; 
stopped and caressed and with the conciliating 
voice, and stops at the sound of the voice alone 
without needing the material action of being stop- 
ped by oppositions on the lounges. 

As in going to stop him we walked with our 
face turned towards him, he has likewise learnt 
that our going up to him turned towards him 
means that he is to stop. 

He is sent a stop back by pressing the caves- 
son with the lounge against his head, keeping it 
straight and low, and with this is associated a 
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certain other sound of the voioe which it ib deei- 
red to use in order to make him recede, and as 
soon as he puts a leg hack he is caressed and gi- 
ven the conciliatory voice sound. He associates 
that sound with the backward pressure of the lounge 
and with going backwards, and after those repe- 
titions which are necessary to make him remem- 
ber, he goes backwards on the mere sound of the 
voice, only however if he is very obedient, because 
going backwards is inconvenient to him and he 
does not do so willingly. Going backwards can 
also be associated with the backward pressure of 
the hand against the muz^ile, against the neck or 
against the chest. 

Stopping at a given sound of the voice and re- 
maining still, and quieting down at the signal of 
a conciliating voice sound are the most necessary 
and useftil things under very many circumstances. 
The first time the foal is ridden he does not know 
how to stop on being pulled in by the hand, but 
if he has been taught to stop at a given sound of 
the Toice he may be stopped by this aid accompa- 
nied by pulling the reins, and learns to stop on 
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being held back by the reins, even if the action 
of the reins excites him to run on, as is the case 
with some horses. In like manner if he has been 
taught the conciliating voice sound used to quiet 
him in case of fear he may be tranquillised on 
hearing it when afraid. 

^^y of teaching him to stand still alone. 

The horse can be taught to stand still alone, 
but we must not rely on his standing still alone 
if we stand far from him. The overworked horse 
and the ill-fed horse can stand still if left standinp;. 
The well-fed and rested horse cannot stand still 
because it is contrary to the excitability inherent 
in his nature, which is only overcome by exces- 
sive fatigue. Even the mucli fatigued horse very 
often does not stand still when he is of an exci- 
table nature. If there comes to him the idea of 
going to the stable or if he is seized with fear, 
and is left alone, he escapes. 

It is said that the Arab horse waits for his 
master. This may be because he has grown up 
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together with man and because, not having pastu- 
res, he must expect his food from man. Even the 
Arabs however tie their horses, and tie them to a 
picket embedded in the ground, passing the tether 
round the pastern of a fore-leg. (This method of 
tethering is perhaps better, or perhaps is a neces- 
sity in places without trees, and seems to have less 
objections than other methods of tying the horse). 
It is true that there are many other reasons for 
keeping him tethered, but if they keep him tethe- 
red it must be presumed that even the Arabs do 
not believe that the horse waits for his master. 

It is possible to teach, or rather to endeavour 
to teach the horse to stand still alone, in the fol- 
lowing way. He is placed in the centre of an iso- 
lated spot (preferably in the riding school) where 
there are no distracting causes, and is held (he 
may be held first by two men with two lounges) 
by a black thin cord so that it should not be very 
visible, attached in front to the cavesson or to the 
back of the head strap just as when he is taught 
to walk with a cord. You walk around him on 
one side and on the other, caress him, giving often 
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the conciliatory voice soimd and then moye away 
little by little, so that he does not notice it, conti- 
nuing intermittently to give him the conciliatory 
voice sound. 

As soon as it is seen that he is about to move, 
it is necessary to go up to him, and if he has mo- 
ved' to put him quietly back into his place giving 
him the conciliatory voice. Oare must be taken 
however to prevent this and go up to him before 
he moves. After he has been put back in his place 
several times it may also be usefdl to make use 
somewhat of a threatening tone and slight puni- 
shment if he moves, if his nature allows it. This 
punishment should only be given after we have 
tried to keep him still for a quarter of an hoar 
every day for many days. The end of his lesson 
is the best time to teach this because he is then 
in a more obedient mood and is more disposed to 
remain still as he has been in motion until that 
moment. 

The conclusion of this instruction will however 
be that after having done much, it will be seen 
that the end is not attained, because it is contrary 
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to the natural excitability of the horse, which 
inoites him to ran firom no greater caose than the 
stir of a leaf. 

JSfubstitntiofi of other aids 

or other signah for those hy which the horse has 

learnt to perform the actUnis taught. 

Having first learnt to perform an action, and 
afterwards to perform it at a given sound, gesture, 
or signal by hand or on a given aid, if it is desi- 
red, another signal may be substituted by assooiar 
ting it with the first signal whilst the horse is 
performing such movement on the first signal, the . 
movement being repeated until he has learnt to 
do it at the new signal. This new signal should 
be used in a clear and marked way so as to make 
an impression on him, and he must at the same 
time be compelled to perform the action. Thus 
when the horse is isolated and standing still, being 
held by two men at one, two or three or more 
yards from him with two lounges attached to the 
two side-rings of the cavesson, if whilst the voice 
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aid for moying is giyen a forward gesture is made 
with an arm and hand as though to show the way, 
and these two signs are accompanied by a threat 
with the whip behind, which compels him to ad- 
vance, he soon learns that at such a gesture he 
must advance without its being accompanied by 
the advancing voice signal. 

Thus whilst the horse advances at a walk, 
conducted by the two lounges, if we associate the 
voice stopping signal with a thoroughly visible and 
conspicuous signal, such as would be that of rai- 
sing the hand, and having him stopped directly by 
the two men holding him with the two lounges, 
this makes him understand that this signal is for 
him to stop. 

Touching or striking one of his forelegs with 
the tip of the whip behind the knee is an aid 
which means he is to lift that fore-leg and throw 
out his foot. For the touching and striking with 
the whip behind* the knee may be substituted the 
signal of pointing the tip of the whip to the leg 
without touching it managing as follows. 

The whip is pointed conspicuously in the di- 
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Toction of the knee, and a moment . later he is 
stnick rather heayily behind the knee and also is 
given the voice sound used for« making him go. 
This Yoice sound for exciting motion aids in exci- 
ting him to move his leg, because it is an order 
to advance, i. e. to move his leg which he already 
knows, and as the left leg is touched he raises it 
and moves it. After some repetitions he under- 
stands and remembers that pointing the tip of the 
whip in the direction of his leg means that he is 
to raise the leg and paw with it, and he does so 
without waiting to be given the whip punishment 
at the back of the knee, which was given at other 
times after the whip had been pointed to the knee. 
For the signal of pointing the whip to the 
knee may easily be substituted a gesture towards 
the knee with the extended arm and hand. Stan- 
ding to the left of him facing the left shoulder, a 
very conspicuous gesture is made with the exten- 
ded left arm towards the left foreleg in the di- 
rection of the knee and the whip is kept stret- 
ched out along our right leg pointed downwards 
80 that he should not see it. The left arm is with- 
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dr»wii and flgun a sigiuil is made in the dinetam 
of tha left 1^ and tba back of tko kiiae n dutrp^ 
ly stnick with the whip hald in the right head 
while the Toice soand Ibr going ia given eimuMA- 
Mowlf. The whip is titan immediately hiddea 
al«Bg oar right lag. 

After he haa been made to repeat the nd«i| 
of the ftMTe-leg in tbia way sereral timei the honn 
learns to raiae it at the iignal with the left am 
and hand atretched oat towards the leg, without 
waiting until the leg ia atmck with the whip. Im^ 
mediately after he haa raited his leg he must each 
time be caressed on the neok and eyes and givea 
the conciliatory Toiee sounds in order to show 
approval of the aetion performed and tell him 
that it waa the action deaired. In order to teach 
him to raise the right fcnre-leg we plaee onraelTei 
oppeaite the right shouldert make a sign with tlie 
right arm and strike him with the whip held in 
the left hand hidden aleng the left leg. 

If we aasodaite a word, (which for him hi a 
s<mnd) to the sign to which we have taaght him to 
execute an action, the horse will leafa to execute 
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ike action at the word and we hate the MitMstitii- 
tion of the word for the sign. 

It is not true that the horse 

guesses what it is desired to make him do when 

he is led with the lounge or ridden. 

The horse keeps well in mind the lonnge and 
whip aids and the points of the riding school to 
which we go in order to indnce him to go to 
other points^ and the aids which are given him 
on horseback and which are employed to make 
him go through the varions movements, and even 
the special motions we make in the saddle with 
our body nnconscioiisly before giving him the va- 
rions aids required to make him go through the 
required actions. 

IVom these motions, constantly made before 
giving him the aids suited to putting him tiirongh 
the various actions, the horse understands and 
foresees the action which it is desired to make him 
perform and the aids which will be given him, 
and does not wait for them but executes forthwith 
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the action which it is intended to make him go 
through. 

In order to make him change hand when led 
by the lounge we cause him to slacken his pace 
and shorten the lounge folding it up, then we pull 
him towards the centre, and in doing so we our- 
selves go back. The horse which has observed all 
these things, on the first motion made with the 
arms to fold up the lounge has immediately unde^ 
stood that it is desired to make him change, and 
he comes to the centre to change without waiting 
for other signs or aids. 

On horseback his being made to go through 
an action is preceded by the various preparatory 
aids, and the rider, when he has conceived the idea 
of putting him through an action, unkno¥dnglj 
prepares himself to give him the required aids hj 
making special motions with his body, or gives 
the first aid by habit without noticing that he does 
so. The horse which is attentive has understood 
from these special motions or from the first aid 
inadvertently given what his rider desires, and j 
does it without waiting for the other aids. 
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Thus he goes aside on every inclination of the 
body on one side; he traverses immediately on 
more weight being pat upon one stirrup and does 
not wait for the hand and leg aid; he gallops 
immediately on being bent in and raised, and does 
not wait for the outside leg aid. Slackening speed 
and stopping on horseback is always associated 
with inclining the body backward, and the horse, 
which has already observed this many times, has 
understood that the inclining of the body back- 
wards by the rider signifies stopping, and stops on 
• the body being inclined backwards without waiting 
to be forced to stop by the hand. 

It is therefore not the horse who guesses the 
intentions of his rider but the rider himself who 
reveals his intentions to his horse by his inadver- 
tently-made motions or aids. This fact of the horse 
foreseeing what he will be called upon to do is 
good, because he prepares himself, but it is bad 
when the horse anticipates and makes the evolu- 
tions before the aids are given him by the rider 
as in doing so he holds back and does not make 
them in the fine raised position which would be 
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desirable. To avoid his thus making movements in 
advance it is necessary to prevent him making 
them, so as to show that he mnst not make them 
before he receives orders, i. e. aids. 

Things which the horse is taught 
for spectoAnda/r purposes. 

For teaching most of the following special 
things, as has already been said, it is better to have 
the horse held isolated by two men with two lonn- 
ges attached to the two side-rings of the cavesson 
at one, two, or three yards or more distance from 
the horse as best suited to teach the action. 

It appears that the things which horses are noiv 
made to perform in circuses are of ancient date. 
Oaracciolo and Oorte of Pavia, writers of the 16.th 
century, in order to prove the intelligence of horses, 
mention the marvellous games which they perfor- 
med. They should have said that these games per- 
formed by the horses in the circus proved cm the 
contrary the cleverness and intelligence of the men 
who had taught them. They did such surprising 
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things that at Aries a Neapolitan and his horse 
were bnmt for practising magic, and the same fate 
befell Bankes' horse Morocco which is mentioned 
by Shakespeare. 

Things are marvellons to those who do not see, 
do not understand how they are done, and circus 
masters have kept up this idea of their marvel- 
lonsness by keeping them secret. The circus master 
tells the horse in a loud voice to perform a given 
action. He gives this order in order to let the 
pnblic hear it. Of course the horse does not under- 
stand it. But the circus master together with the 
words of command uttered in order to be heard 
by the public, gives the horse the signal at which 
he has taught him to perform the movement with- 
out the public perceiving or noticing it. Thus in 
the eyes of the public the horse has carried out 
the order uttered, but in reality he has carried out 
the order given by the signal. 

The circus master speaks to the horse' in order 
to deceive the public and gives him the signal 
on which he has previously taught him to perform 
the movement commanded aloud. In order to teach 
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the various actions [lerspicacity is required in the 
master and it is farther necessary to know how 
to choose horses of suitable intelligence. All the 
actions performed in the circus are done in this 
way; the spoken order is given in order that it 
should be heard by the public and the horse is 
made to carry out that order by a certain signal. 
The horse is taught to perform many actions, 
but separately on different signals, and afterwards 
he is made to perform a complex action, i. e. to 
perform several simple actions one after the other, 
so as to represent a reasoned process. A handker- 
chief is hidden under a heap of sand at a spot in 
the circus over which the horse will be made to 
pass. He is ordered to look for it and bring it and 
he is made to go at a walk to the spot where it 
is hidden. Having arrived at one step firom the 
heap of sand among which the handkerchief is 
hidden the circus master makes the sign to stop 
and the horse stops ; by another sign he tells him 
to paw the ground, and being at the right distance 
from the heap, the heap is destroyed and the 
handkerchief is found. By another sign he tells 
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the horse to seize it with his teeth and the horse 
seizes the handkerchief with his teeth and carries 
it. These actions have been taught separately and 
joined together by the circns master in order to 
make it appear that the horse has himself thought 
of looking for the handkerchief and bringing it, 
whilst the horse has performed the several actions 
on the seyeral signals associated with them. By 
repeating these actions the horse also remembers 
them and does them better and more readily, and 
I think that the horse which has many times 
sought the handkerchief comes to understand that 
the heap of sand contains the handkerchief. 

It is the same as regards making the horse 
write the name of a city or of a spectator. The 
letters of the alphabet designed on pieces of thin 
planking attached at a right angle to other pieces 
of planking to make them stand upright and easy 
to grasp with the teeth are arranged on the ground 
in a circle at intervals of one yard or more. To 
produce the illusion in the spectators the circus 
master with a loud voic^ commands the horse to 
write a name and makes him walk round inside 
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the circle formed by the letters and he accom- 
panies the horse walking some steps away from 
him in a smaller circle. Whilst the horse, wal- 
king in the circle formed by the letters, arrives 
at the first letter of the name which he is to write 
the circns master giyes him the signal to stop, and, 
immediately after, the signal to seize the letter, 
and immediately after, the signal to come to him. 
When the horse brings him the letter the circus 
master draws back to the centre of the circle, 
takes the letter from his month and places it on 
the gronnd. This being done the circns master 
makes the horse walk ronnd in the circle anew 
and bring snccessively the other letters in the order 
reqnired io form the name. Thns the name is 
formed, bat it is not the horse which has formed 
it. The horse has seized and brought the several 
letters on the signals to seize them and bring them. 
The signs with which it is nsnal to make the 
horse stop whilst he is walking in the circle are: 
to make a step towards him and stop opposite the 
shoulder or the head, as thus no motive for advan- 
cing or receding is given, and to point the tip of 
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the whip a little in front of the fore legs near the 
ground which is a threat against advancing, and 
to go and caress him. The signals for starting and 
advancing are : raising the whip, the master's turn- 
ing to him his side, walking and menacing him 
with the whip, swinging it round high and back- 
wards and in the same direction as the horse is 
to go. When he has learnt to stop promptly on the 
stopping signal he can be ordered to point out the 
person who has a special coat or hat because the 
master will give him the signal to stop when the 
horse reaches the person wearing it. 

For teaching to apparently choose and form 
words the circus master in making the horse go 
round in the circle holds him with a thin black 
cord attached first to the middle ring of a light 
cavesson and later at the back of the cavesson to 
show less. The cord must be thin and black for 
the purpose that the horse may not notice it and 
may believe himself free. The cord is left not 
stretched and is only used if necessary to oblige 
the horse to go in the circle and not outside and 
to stop. 
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Teaching the horse to be afraid 

of a man dressed in red, not to be afraid 

of a man dressed in white, 

to be afraid of a given object or of a given place. 

A servant dissuaded his mistress from the idea, 
which inyolved great trouble to him, of keeping 
a number of cats, by making them appear posses- 
sed by demons. He did it in this way. He gave 
them food, and whilst they were eating drew from 
his pocket a long, strong and thick rosary, and 
whipped them. After having made them run about 
for some time by beating them he replaced the 
rosary in his pocket and allowed them to eat. Thus 
the cats learnt not to eat on being shown the 
rosary and to eat when the rosary was replaced in 
the pocket. 

This man possessed sagacity. Bad or good asso- 
ciations may be coupled with anything. A bad 
association may be coupled with red clothing and 
the horse may be taught to be afraid of the red 
clothing by having him severely ill-treated br 
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a man dressed in red. Good associations may be 
coupled with white clothing and he may be taught 
not to be afraid of white clothing by causing him 
to be caressed and to be given something to eat 
by a man dressed in white. 

Evil associations may be coupled with any 
object and he may be taught to be afraid of it by 
presenting the object to him and having him frigh- 
tened or beaten by someone, and ceasing to beat 
him on making the object disappear from his sight. 
The appearance of the object before him is asso- 
ciated with his being beaten. The disappearance 
of the object is associated with the cessation of 
beating. 

An Abbot of Brittany in the thirteenth century 
had several fine horses. A nephew wanted to have 
a particularly good one and the abbot would not 
let him have it. As the abbot was accustomed to 
read his breviary on horseback the nephew taught 
the horse to make jumps when the breviarj^ was 
taken out by taking it out and exciting him to 
jump. When next the abbot went for a ride the 
horse did not fail to make jumps when he took 
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out the breviary and the abbot was afraid and 
believed the horse had grown vicions and gave 
him to his nephew. 

The horse may be cansed to acqnire dislike 
and fear of a given place by goiding him to that 
place repeatedly and there always having him 
beaten. Passing along the place in which he was 
always beaten, this place recalls to his mind the 
punishments and makes him afraid and he desires 
to escape or turn back. The associations of fear and 
those of ill-treatment coupled with given objects 
do not need to be repeated many times in order 
to be learnt. With many horses once is sufficient 
whilst the associations of caresses coupled with gi- 
ven objects must be repeated many times in order 
to be remembered by other horses. 



Teaching hwi to 9eize with tJie teeth. 

As has been stated, in order to teach him spe- 
cial actions in which walking is not required the 
horse must be made to stand still alone, held by 
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two men each about one, two or three yards or 
more away fi-om him, with two lounges attached 
to the cavesson. 

The idea of seizing with the teeth and the ac- 
tion of seizing with the teeth are called forth in 
him by holding in front of his mouth an object, 
not a hard one so that he should not have an un- 
pleasant sensation in seizing it, but one whicli is 
thin and easy for him to seize, and by pinching 
him behind the second bone of the shoulder where 
he feels tickling. Pinching him gives rise in him 
to the idea of biting, excites him tO bite in order 
to stop the tickling irritation and the excitation 
due to the pinches, and finding in front of his 
mouth the object held there, he bites the object. 
The voice signal to advance which he already 
knows may assist in exciting him to bite the object 
if associated with the pinches. 

As soon as he bites and seizes the object the 
pinching is stopped, he is caressed and spoken to 
soothingly, and is given something to eat which he 
likes ; so he understands that the action he is requi- 
red to perform is to seize the object with his 
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teeth. The first time he seizes it he lets it go imme- 
diately. Afterwards, in order that he shonld learn 
to hold it fai^t for some little time, he is pinched 
again immediately cm his letting it go, and then he 
seizes it again, the pinching being stopped as soon 
as he takes hold of the object afresh, and so on 
several times. Subsequently it is only necessary 
to make as if one were about to pinch him by 
advancing the hand, and he seizes the object held 
in front without waiting to be pinched. This is 
equivalent to seizing at a signal, at an indication 
by the hand. 

Afterwards the object which he has seized many 
times is placed before him and this recalls to him 
the associated idea of seizing it and he seizes it 
forthwith and has learnt t^ seize the object on its 
merely being presented to him. The object he has 
learnt to seize has always been the same, but then 
one may proceed to make him seize others. Thus 
by small changes at a time, from the idea of bi- 
ting the horse has been conducted to the idea of 
seizing by various signals of diminishing conspi- 
cuousness. 
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The object wliicli he is accustomed to seize is 
held in front of him lower, and he is made to 
seize it lower. It is placed on the ground, and he 
seizes it on the ground. It is taken from his mouth 
and he is caressed and given something to eat, and 
waits for it to be taken from his mouth in order 
to have this something to eat. We draw back a 
little in doing this and the idea comes to him of 
following after, with the olxject in his mouth, so 
that it may be taken out and he may be given 
the morsel to eat which has been given to him at 
other times. Thus by various successions of small 
modifications, from the idea of biting called forth 
at first he is conducted to carrying and bringing 
an object held in his mouth. 

Te(whing hvni to raise his legs alternately 
aiid hwck at the door. 

Standing at the side of the left fore-leg whilst 
the horse is held by two men distant one, two, 
three or more yards from him with two lounges 
and looking at the horse's eye, with the whip 
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held in the right hand we touoh the left foreleg 
jnst behind the knee or the shin and this touching 
is repeated with increasing strength until becom- 
ing vexed he gives a forward stroke with the 
foot. With this may further be associated the ad- 
vancing voice signal in order to incite him to 
move his leg as said above. As soon as he makes 
this movement with his leg he is spoken to sooth- 
ingly and caressed, i. e. approval is shown and he 
understands that touching him with the whip be- 
hind the knee means that he is to raise his left 
leg and make a pawing movement. 

Standing at the side of the right leg and lookdng- 
at the eye of the horse, with the whip held in the 
left hand we touch the right foreleg just behind 
the knee or the shin, and this touching is repear- 
ted until becoming vexed he raises his leg and 
makes a pawing movement. He is immediately 
caressed and he understands that touching him with 
the whip means that he is to raise his right fore- 
leg and make this movement. This raising of the 
leg is taught him in order to prepare him to go 
through the Spanish walk (short trot with very 
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high action) and to teach him to knock at the 
door. 

In order to te^ch him to knock at the door 
he IB placed close to the door at snch a distance 
that in making the pawing moTement he touches 
the door and produces the noise of rapping. On 
making this pawing movement and on the above 
noise being heard he is caressed, and immediately 
understands rapping at the door. 

Erom touching and striking the fore-legs be- 
hind the knee in order that he may raise them, 
we may proceed to make him raise them on a sig- 
nal being given by pointing the whip towards 
them. The whip is very markedly pointed towards 
the back of the knee and held pointed for one 
moment and the voice signal for advancing being 
given the back of the knee is struck rather hard 
if he does not raise the leg. A few repetitions of 
this teach him to raise the fore-leg on the mere 
pointing of the whip towards the leg without wait- 
ing for it to be struck. 

From making him raise the left fore-leg on a 
signal by the whip pointed towards the leg we may 
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proceed to make him raise it at a sign with the hand 
and arm extended towards the leg. We mnst look 
the horse in the eye and make a marked sign with ^ 
the left hand and arm extended in the direction 
of the left fore-leg, holding them in that position 
a moment. The arm is withdrawn and after a short 
inte^fv^al the left arm is anew markedly extended 
towqxds the left fore-leg, inciting the horse with 
thoj^oice sound used for making him go and the 
leg is struck with the whip behind the knee. The 
whip must be held in the right hand, quite hidden 
along our right leg, and should not draw the atten- 
tion of the horse, not even at the moment when 
the leg is struck behind the knee. The entire at- 
tention of the horse should be attracted to the left 
arm extended towards the left leg, and in order 
that it should draw the attention of the horse the 
arm is held pointed towards the left leg before 
striking it, when striking it and a while after stri- 
king it. Thus the horse associates the arm exten- 
ded towards the left leg with its being struck, and 
after a few repetitions learns to raise the leg on 
seeing the arm directed towards the leg without 
waiting to be struck. 
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. In this way the hone has learnt that pointing 
towards the leg, making a signal towards the leg 

\ with the whip or with the arm and hand stretched 
oat, precedes striking the leg, and he does not wait 
for it to be stmck, raising it forthwith. If the voice 
flonnd up, up is associated with striking him behind 
the knee he learns to raise the leg at this sonnd. 
The same method with suitable modification^ is 
used to teach him to raise the right leg at the 
signal of the right arm extended in the direction 
of the right leg. 

In order to teach him to kick with a hind 
foot and strike at the door with a hind foot the 
horse is held in an isolated position by two lounges, 
with his hind feet in the proximity of the door 
of the riding school and is excited with the tip 
of the whip at the pasterns of the hind legs until 
in anger he gives a kick that makes a noise aga- 
inst the door which he hears. The teacher imme- 
diately goes up to his head, caresses him, speaking 
to him conciliatingly, and he learns that kicking 
or striking at the door is what he is desired 
to do. 
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TMoking him to do the Spamsh walk. 

In a preoeding paragraph he has been taitght 
to lifk up the two fore-legs and paw with them 
alternately, and these are thus prepared for going 
through the Spanish walk. It is now neoemary to 
prepare the hind legs, and this is done as follows. 
The horse is held by two men with two lounger 
and cayesson. The teacher places himself on the 
left side of the horse standing somewhat behind 
the shoulder, facing the body of tiie horse, and 
close to it: with his left hand he holds the reins 
of the snaffle firmly and equally on the withers, 
and with his right hand he holds the whip hori- 
zontally along the spine with the tip on the croup, 
one palm above the rump. In this position with 
the left hand he prevents the horse, more or less 
as inay be required, from advancing, from which 
he is prevented likewise by the two men holding 
the two lounges, that he may advance little and 
make high movements. 
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Wkile tke teadMr lenooun)^ hiu by repeated 
Yoice signalg for exciting motion he raises the Whi^ 
ind bea;l8 with it ^mfH aad inerMsing vtrokeb on 
flie croup, now on the i^ht and now on the left 
atterttately. (Striking alwiiy« in the iftiidle of tb^ 
veitebral eolunn does jnst the same as regardi 
making him raise first one leg cmd then the other 
becanse after one he mnit move the other^) Xhns 
the home learns to raiito tike hind lega alternately, 
and allowing hitt to advance a little he will miJce 
a few steps of marked trot movenient. 

This exercise must be repeated many titties for 
many days in order that be shoaid learn to Ai^ the 
Spanish walk^ bnt it should he kept short only 
lasting a few minutes each time wilh intervals of 
rest during which his head is left free. He ahonld 
be allowed to hold his head rather low when doing 
it, in order to facilitate his midng the hind legs^ 
The holding back is necessary in order to fierce 
him to make short and high movem^its* If he is 
not held back he advances and makes extended 
movements. After he has learnt to do the Spanish 
walk held in this fashion he will do it when rid- 
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den if excited by aids for going and held back by 
tibie hand. 

I have described bow circns mMtera teach their 
tricks in order to show how the horse learns bat 
horses meant for ordinary nse ought never to be 
taught tricks as it only spoils them and this is 
particularly true of what is called the Spanish 
walk and the school jumps. 

In the sixteenth century school jumps were 
much in vogue and all knights were anxious to show 
their skill in making their horses do them for the 
sake of being admired by the ladies who sat in the 
balcony as it ww then the custom. 

Olaudio Oorte a nobleman of Pavia, who was 
some time in the service of Queen Elizabeth, ju- 
diciously noted that school jumps had no practical 
utility, damaged horses and were not to be taught 
to horses intended for military use as they might 
mistake the aids of hand and spurs given to make 
them run and believe themselves requested to make 
school jumps with the consequence of the rider 
being easily killed by the enemy. 

In the eighteenth century Nicol6 Bosselmini a 
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nobleman of Pisa who was the fiist to study the 
horse's mechanism made the same remark about 
too much union as it much diminishes the pace. 
What is wanted by the rider is that the horse 
should go well and that he should be able to control 
him. This was known to Xenophon as well as other 
things which seem to be ignored nowadays. 

Imitation is a means of teaohing. 

Imitation is performing the same action as 
others perform, and arises fh>m association of exam- 
ple ; it is a better means than any other of teach- 
ing and persuading a horse to go through an 
action in case of fear or repugnance. The example 
of another horse going away from him gives him 
the idea of imitating him, of following him. This 
action is contributed to also, to a great extent, by 
the idea of not wishing to be abandoned, aban- 
donment being contrary to his instinct of loving 
and seeking the companionship of other horses. 
Seeing another horse pass or run in firont invites 
and incites him to follow, even if he at first had 
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rmlsted gomg Ibrwttrd. If he is afraid to go into 
tlie water, seeing a man or aaotber horse go in is 
the nost pMsnasiTe argument t^ induce him to do 
sow Seeing another horse pass over a miall obsta- 
cle Incites him to trj to pass otw it. The man 
who, having stood stiU with him, begins to walk, 
invites him to imitate and follow him. The man 
who stops whilst walking in front or at the side 
of him invites the horse to imitate him and stop. 
This is dne also in great part to the action of 
being polled fmrward by the lovnge which he felt 
when the nmn was advancing, and fW>m the phy- 
sical opposition which the man made him feel 
with the kmnge on stopping, which things he re- 



If he is afraid ei any otgect and does not wish 
to pass it, seeing the man or another horse go 
ahead is the best mode of persuading him to pass 
it and of getting rid of his &ar. It is nndwstood 
that the man mnst have gained the confidence of 
the horsa If he were afraid of the man he wonid 
not be eneonri^ed to pass the object of fear beoan- 
se he would be afraid evm of fbllowing the man. 
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He shmUd not be allowed to perform 

actions with an idea and in a manner contrary 

to the idea of obedience. 

The action of traTeising m»>j abo be obtaupied 
from the hone who goes i^ainst the spur by ap- 
plying the spnr on the side on which it is desired 
to make him trayerse instead of the aid given on 
the opposite side, beoanse he traverses on that side 
in order to go against the spnr, if he has acqui- 
red the vice of traversing against the spnr. This 
he does owing to his resistance and self-will and 
he should not be allowed to do it because it con- 
firms him in the idea of disobedience and reaction. 

Te€U)hvng him to leave off doing some action 
which is not desired. 

Teaching him not to perform an action which 
he performs but which is not desired is effected 
by associating it immediately with disapproval or 
represented by threatening look, threateniiig 
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voice or gesture, and if necessary by pnnishmeiLt 
whenever he does so, until he gives up doing so. 
Dogs and cats are taught not to commit a nuisance 
in the room by rubbing their noses in the refnee. 
They remember this well, as it is a punishment 
which they dislike exceedingly. 

On foot the best means of giving associations 
of disapproval to the horse are the aids and punish- 
ments of thie cavesson, because they act upon the 
seat of the intelligence and will and do not give 
rise to reactions as do the whip punishments. On 
horseback, in order to show disapproval of the 
actions he performs and is not desired to perform, 
he may be punished with a whip, by a raising 
action of the hand, and with the spurs, or even 
by all three together. The whip and hand raising 
punishments are better than the spurs if the horse 
is excited to react by the spurs and if it has not 
been possible to accustom him to yield to the spurs 
i. e. to advance instead of reacting against them. 
The raising action of the hand is a punishment, 
and shows disapprobation and is also a prevention 
of croupades in the horse that throws up the cronp 
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on the spurs being applied. Associated with the 
use of the whip and the spurs it may break him 
of the desire to react against the spurs. 

Necessity of giving the horse the habit of ferf miming 
the aetiofis taught him. 

The actions which animals perform are called 
forth either by the decided will to perform them 
or because the habit of performing them has been 
acquired. The actions performed by habit no lon- 
ger need the direct aid of the will ; they are gone 
through mechanically without thought and without 
being noticed; it is the body which makes these 
movements, acting only like a machine. In order 
to be able to rely on every aid being obeyed and 
producing on the horse the effect of causing him 
to do what he has been taught to do, it is neces- 
sary that he should have been trained to the habit 
of doing so. Then the horse has become a machine, 
and we may be sure that on touching the key we 
shall have the corresponding movement, and then 
alone he can be called trained. 
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When the horse is changed into a machine by 
habit, his disobedience will be an exception only 
in case of strong fear or strong excitement aron- 
sed in him by other horses or by natural instmct. 

Habit is produced in the horse by methodical 
daily repetitions of the actions taught for a certain 
time and in accordance with his mental and phy- 
sical nature. Until the horse has been endowed 
with the habit of obeying the aids and performing 
the ordinary CTolntions in the riding school he 
must not be aUowed to be ridden by an incapa- 
ble person or outside the riding school, because 
he will be immediately spoilt. 

Mepetitum is necessary with a view 

to making Mm learn, making him remem^ber, and 

to maintain facility of execution. 

The renewal of the associations is the means of 
impressing them upon the mind, and the repetiticm 
of the execution of the actions is the means of 
teaching how to do them and of rendering their 
execution better and more prompt, finally making 
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them a matter of habit gone through without 
thought or requiring rery little attention. The con- 
stant, methodical repetition of the actions taught 
is necessar J with a yiew to impressing and obtain- 
ing prompt obedience to the aids and an easy 
exeontion of the actions. 

It is repetition which teaehes, which keeps a 
thing in the memory, remoTes repugnance to per- 
form a movement, and causes moTements to be 
made by habit without being noticed, and when 
the horse moves by habit we may be sure that on 
the aids being applied he will go through what 
is required. He learns even illogical things by dint 
of much repetition. Fiew repetitions should be made 
at a time of the same action, in order not to wear 
ry and fatigue him, which would give rise in him 
to dislike and opposition to performing the action. 

The habit of performing what is taught only 
oomes after many repetitions and after a certain 
time of continuing such repetitions. A certain pe- 
riod of repetition of greater or less length in ac- 
cordance with the menH>ry and retentive faculties 
of the horse is necessary in order that be should 
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acquire the habit of executing the moyements. 
Therefore the horse's training requires a certain 
time and cannot be completed in a few days. Dai- 
ly repetition of the actions learnt is further neces- 
sary with a yiew to maintaining the ability of the 
body for good and prompt execution. A musical 
performer or a fencing master who remains for 
some days without practice loses something of the 
excellence he had attained. 

How to make the horse forget the actions 
taught by had associations. 

Just as repetition and time are required to 
teach him the actions we desire should be perfor- 
med, and to create the habit of performing them, 
in the same way repeated prevention is required 
and time to make him forget the habit of perfor- 
ming actions which are not desired when once he 
has acquired it. In the horse which has acquired 
the habit of carrying out some undesired action 
or act of revolt against the rider this habit must 
be broken, and by constant repetitions of the con- 
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trary for some time the habit of doing so must 
be removed and replaced by that of not doing so. 

The time which is required to bring about 
forgetfnlness of the habit of performing an action 
which is not desired is proportionate to the length 
of the time the habit has lasted, and to the nature, 
talent and goodwill of the individual horse. In the 
old horse it is more difficult, and more time is 
required to remove the habit of performing an 
action than in a young one. To remove the bad 
association coupled with an object in presence of 
which he was beaten, or with the place in which 
he was beaten, he must be led up to the object 
or to the place, always caressing him, as many 
times as are necessary to persuade him that in the 
presence of the object or in that place instead of 
bad treatment he receives caresses. 

If it is desii'ed to break a horse of the habit 
of performing a bad action the circumstances must 
be known under which he acquired the vice of 
performing it, and he must be placed under the 
same circumstances anew and prevented from per- 
forming the bad action under those circumstances. 
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If lie does not wish to pass along a place because 
he was ill-1a*eated there or took fright, or aa aoct- 
dent occurred and he was hurt, he must be led to 
that place, and if he will not go, maj be allowed 
to stand a little way tiehind and be kept standing 
still while caressing him and leaving him free and 
quiet. This must be continued for several days, 
bringing him gradually closer to the place, and 
on seeing that no harm is done him he will gra- 
dually approach the place and pass it^ and will 
lose the fear of that place and the memory of the 
fear. If it is a question of removing the habit oi 
a movement of revolt, he must be placed under 
the same circumstances under which he has acqui- 
red the habit of performing it, and prevented from 
doing so, and this act of prevention must be repea- 
ted every day until he gives up trying to perform 
the movement, loses the memory of it and acqui- 
res the habit of not performing it. 

If he was ill-treated for some action which he 
performed and learnt to make movements of revolt 
with the special purpose of personal attack, care 
must be taken to hold him in such a way as not 
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-fco l>e attacked, a«nd to do nothing to him, not to 
pxixijLsli him* 

lE^lnding that nothing is done to him the horse 
in.ay^ cease to make attacks but this is a difficult 
i^aslc: to attempt and to obtain as the horse having 
soexi his superiority to man very likely will always 
i-omember it. 



HOW THE HOBSB IS TAUGHT 
OBBDIBNOE. 



This Chapter contains the theory and rational 
explanation of the mode of procedure which mnst 
be adhered to in teaching the horse obedience, 
which must be taught on foot. The practical me- 
thod of teaching obedience on foot is by means of 
the lounge which mode of instruction if practised 
properly improves also the working of the horse^ s 
mechanism. Teaching the horse to obey the rider is 
efiFected by the rider on horseback by teaching him 
to obey the aids of the hands, the aids of legs 
and spurs and the aids of the weight of the rider's 
body. This is explained in The Fmictions of the 
Hands in Biding (JEdinb^urgh, 1888, Turnbull and 
Spears. 
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The knowledge of how to acquire the confidence 
and obedience of horses is a special aptitnde of 
the peoples to whom horses are indispensable in 
their life in order to avoid falling into the hands 
of the enemy. The reason is that snch people re- 
gard them as their most precions thing, as their 
possible savionrs, and therefore treat them with 
care and love. The horse, in order to Aimish his 
maximum of utility, should be a friend to his rider, 
and in order that he may be so the rider must 
treat him with the idea of justice. 

What is Obedience. Whence it comes. 
Obedience by perstiasion. 

To obey is to agree to do a thing suggested 
by another, it is to fulfil the wiU of others, to do 
what another commands you to do. Obedience may . 
be the consequence of a physical force which threa- 
tens and compels by fear that it may inflict pu- 
nishment or pain, i. e. by superiority of physical 
force, or of a moral force or moral influence, of a 
moral ascendant acquired by one person over ano- 
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tker bj menus of good offioes whick k*ve p todih 
ced gratitttde attd love. 

Physical force aloBo, as reprMenled by pm^A- 
rnent aud physical ooercioD, inspires fear and cam- 
ses obedienee, but on many occasions only for m 
long as it lasts, and it always awakena dnlike and 
often even hatred and resistance. The timid do net 1 
rebel against physical force, because their fttr 
overcomes their an^^er but the bold and spirited 
rel>el in consequence of the hatred which the infflio- 
ted vioUiioe produces. 

For this reason physical farce alone is not suf- 
ficient to obtain obedience and moral force i. e. 
ascendancy of love is also required to persuade the 
will to obedience. From the horse obedience must 
also be obtained by this ascenAaimf of l-ore — he- 
caut$e it gives him tranquillity of mind ; — because 
as his service is required to be performed by him in 
a free state, his goodwill is required to perform it 
— because in order to be a willing servant he must 
be a friend to man, — because being w) much stron- 
ger than we are it is not expedient to contrast our 
physical strength with his. 
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The obedience which arises from the aaten- 
daacy of lore is complementaiy to the obedience 
which is due to the ascendancy of physical fereci 
each being c<MnplementaTy' to the other, because 
the obedience due to the sole ascendancy of lore 
would likewise not be sufficient alone to restrain 
the hdrse. In many cases the inclinations and 
temptations to obey his own impulses, which are 
giTen him by his instincts/ would be the stronger, 
and would orercome this obedience. ThereftMre it is 
necessary that obedience should be due t^ an 
ascendancy both of love and fear. In man likewise 
the mere moral ascendant, the mere feeling of duty 
has the power to force some few only to obedience. 
All others obey the moral ascendancy of anyone 
if behind this there is in reserve the material force 
which can physically compel and punish them. 

By the two oicendanoim of Ime amd fern, we 
give rise in the horse to the morai necesHtf of 
performing the actions which we tell him to per* 
form. This idea of the moral neceMity of obedience 
gives the feeling of obedience, i. e. an obedience by 
permaHon. This is the result of the horses seeing 
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that they are interested in obeying us becanse thus 
they avoid the evil of punishment and receive 
pleasnie. 

In horses the ascendancy of love and fear is 
limited to the person who has known how to inspire 
it, and to those persons who know how to treat 
them in a suitable manner for maintaining it. With 
them, as with children, the moral ascendancy can- 
not be attained or maintained by anyone who does 
not know the way. Obedience- and disobedience in 
children depends upon the behaviour of the Master, 
on his knowing or not knowing how to manage 
them. 

Neceseity that ohediefwe be by persuasion 
and by habU. 

The horse controls his own movements and in 
order to render us service, should be left free; he 
cannot do any service when bound and he is ten 
times stronger than we are. Therefore it is neces- 
sary that his obedience should be sure and to be 
sure should be by persuasion, i. e. should be foun- 
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ded on the two ascendancies of lave and fear. In 
order to render it still more certain, that is, con- 
stant, it is further necessary that the obedience by 
persuasion should be converted into a second nature 
by habit, by long continued acts of obedience and 
by long continued prevention of acts of disobedien- 
ce. An action which is performed by habit is per- 
formed without being noticed, without knowledge 
or wish. This is seen from the amount of effort 
and time required to overcome an acquired habit. 
Obedience hy per s^iMsiofi, having become a second 
nature by habit has indeed the effect of making 
the horse no longer think of obeying his own will 
but only oura, and we may rely on the habit of 
obedience just as we may rely that on touching a 
a key of a piano the corresponding note will be 
given forth. The greater power of the instinct of 
self-preservation or of fear or other instincts may 
cause obedience to be forgotten for a moment, but 
this will be an exception where obedience by per- 
suasion has been developed and has become a habit. 
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By what means the horse is taught obedience. 

Man, the principal featare of whose character 
is vanity, has given rise to the proverb: Self love 
is the Jtej/ to the h-eart. The horse has no vanity 
and cannot be overcome by adnlation, bnt he like- 
wise obeys the principle that love is inspired by 
that which is useAil and that pleasure is the usefnl 
thing which creates love. Pleasure and ntility pre- 
dispose him to love and confidence and to the 
acceptance of obedience. 

His susceptibility to being rendered obedient 
and our power of giving the feeling of the duty 
of obedience to the horse arise from hu histimf 
(coDQunon to all animals) of neekvag that which gi- 
ves pUastire and fearing and fleeing that which 
gives pain, from his feeling pleastire from good 
ti'eatment and dis^plefimtrey pain and fear from pu- 
nishment. The means which serve to make him 
feel pleasure and pain are our various aids and 



The aflcendaocy iji love is created c^er the 
hone by means of some aids, of good aMociationi} 
coupled "with our person, L e* good treatment and 
pleasures, and the ascendancy of fear is created 
by giTing him by means of other aids and ptini^ 
Afmnis, oMJiwAatians of superioritff eoapled with our 
person, i. e. letting him see that he can be pre- 
Tented from following his own impulses, and that 
be can be given asuociationn of pnia, i. e. fmnuh- 
ments if he performs actions which arc twt i4'Mrcd 
and if he does not perlown the actions wieh h^ wr 
told to do in ^ way proportionate to bin intelli- 
gence. By this means benevolence and superiority 
are shewn him and his confidence and ohedicnee 
are obtained. After obtaining obedience it is main- 
tained by keeping the horse l>etwoen c^trc^Hea on 
the one hand and threats and pmmhmenU on the 
other if wanted. 

If we desire to acquire influence over a person 
we do not begin by Ui'-treatinff that pei*son, as 
ill-treatment would cKcite auger, hatred and eimii- 
ty, but we begin by doing Icmd ofioes towai^ him.. 
Xbus, in order to obtain obedience fran ihe horse 
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we must begin by giving him associationB of plea- 
snre by adopting good treatment towards him, and 
obtain first the ascendancy of love which disposes 
him to obedience, and afterwards the ascendancy 
of fear which confirms it. 

This is all the more wanted as the horse is in 
the highest degree susceptible of fear and knows 
by instinct what a bad animal is the animal cal- 
led man and regards him as his enemy and flees 
him. This belief mnst be removed by treating him 
well, by shewing him that he receives no harm 
f^om us, that he should not fear us, but that on 
the contrary he has an advantage from us in being 
well treated. For this reason before acquiring his 
confidence, i. e. his trust in us, we should not give 
him punishment but always good treatment and 
caresses. If punishments were given him in the 
beginning before he knew us the idea would be 
maintained in him that we are his enemies. This 
is less necessary with the domestically reared horse. 
With the horse reared at liberty, the acquirement 
of confidence requires a long time and may he 
lost by a trifle. 
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Ziike eyerything else, obedience is not obtained 
from the horse in a day, but during a shorter or 
longer period of graduated daily instruction which 
may last but a few days with a horse of a good 
nature. In teaching the horse obedience, we begin 
by letting him do many things of his own will 
gradually preventing some one or another of them 
each day until we come to leave none of them. 

His instruction can begin only after he has 
been taught obedience. 

W^ of teaching him confidence. 

The horse is tranquillized and is taught to have 
confidence in and trust us and is disposed to obe- 
dience toward0 us, by speaking to him soothingly, 
caressing him, and by good treatments of all kinds, 
and showing him that our person brings him bene- 
fits. Obseqtiium tigresque damat rabidosque leones 
(by kindness the tiger and the ferocious lion are 
overcome), somebody has said. By good treatments 
the horse is brought to believe that we are friendly 
to him, that he may trust us. 
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At first the horse who does not know ns, and 
probably has been ill-treated before, brieves that 
we also will be like the others who ill-treated him. 
Therefore he may seek to escape and to attack m 
by kicking and making reactions. These reactions 
should not be taken into consideration but shonld 
be tolerated and not punished. Seeing that he is 
not punished he soon quiets down because he un- 
derstands perfectly well that to go quietly causes 
less fatigue, and he ceases to believe that we ap- 
proach him ui order to ill-treat him and acquires 
trust and (H)nfideuce in us. 



Wai/ of showing the horse our superiority. 

He is showu our superiority by gradually Mid 
little by little preventing him from doing as he 
would wish; by giving him some punishment if 
lie does not do what we wisli him to do, or if be 
does what we do not wish, but he must always 
be immediately pacified by csaressei so that he 
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should not. remain in an inimical mood. Our supe- 
riority over the horse is founded : — on his sensiti- 
reness to and fear of punishment ; — on his seeing 
that he is prevented from doing what he would 
wish ; — on his excitability to motion at the least 
instigation and the least punishment. 

Impunity is an inducement to crime. For this 
reason it is needful that he should see that on 
disobeying he receives punishment and it is like- 
wise needful that the punishment should have the 
effect of giving him pain so that he may be afraid 
of its being inflicted. From this arises the idea of 
authority over his mind. If he does not appreciate 
and does not fear punishMent, the horae will do^ 
what he likes because there cannot be inflicted 
upon him the pain which would induce him to 
obedience in order to avoid it. Without fear of 
[ punishment there is no possibility of subordination 
J and obedience. 

f The act of preventing him from obeying his 
f own impulses likewise, although it is not an active 
J measure like punishment, largely assists in giving 
IP him the idea that we are superior in strength to 
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him. Thus if be is prevented from going to eat 
the hay he sees close bj, although be experiences 
the desire to go and eat it, there arises in him 
the idea that onr strength which prevents him from 
doing so is superior to bis. It is the same with 
our preventing him from going to the stable, from 
following other horses. 

A good means of showing him our superiority 
is likewise our stimulating by aids, threats and 
punishments, his excitability to motion, and for- 
cing him to put himself in motion in spite of his 
opposed desire not to move. This excitability of 
his is the chief means of compelling him to ad- 
vance, to perform the actions we desire to put him 
througli, and of enabling us to collect him. 



Special means of shomiuf the horse onr superiority 
and how to employ them. 

The instruction with the lounge is the best 
suited to teach obedience. Special means of show- 
ing him our superiority are: — the aids and pu- 
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nishments applied when instmoting him with the 
lounge ; — the pulls and oppositions of intermittent 
force which we make him feel with the weight 
of our body placed upon the cavesson by means 
of the lounge, in order to make him go through 
the movements we desire, and prevent him either 
making or preparing to make other movements by 
his own impulse ; — the application of cavesson and 
whip punishments which produce pain and fear 
in him and induce him to make the movements 
we desire, and not perform actions of his own 
will for fear of receiving such punishment ; — the 
threats which take the place of the punishment ; — 
the oppositions made by fixed force which we 
make him feel by tethering him to a fixed point 
and by holding him still against his will. 

As already stated, oppositions with the caves- 
son should be of short duration and intermittent, 
because if they were prolonged they would give 
the horse occasion to draw us away and to see 
that he is stronger than we are. 

The fixed power by which he is held back 
should on the contrary not yield, as if he once 
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the horse, and the horse must see that it is W9 
who are mastering him. 

Importance of a good di8po9ition for obedience. 

The first quality to be desired in a horse is a 
good disposition because this brings with it forth* 
with obedience and with obedience he may be 
forthwith controlled. It may be said that the timid 
horse is already obedient and does not need to be 
made so. But the timid horse is usually very ap- 
prehensive and this is detrimental to his use. A 
certain degree of spirit is good in horses because 
it adapts them to more and better service. Spirit 
causes them to advance in difficult places and also 
to pass out of them safely, and it is necessary to 
do this sometimes with horses. 

BeadinesiS to obedience and readiness to motion 
are the chief things to be desired in the horse* 
On a horse of a good disposition and willing to go, 
we are safe and his instruction is easy. A gtood 
rider on a horse of a bad disposition and little 
inclined to go obtains very little and is alwayi 
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in danger. Given a bad will and a bad disposi- 
tion, other good qualities such as agility, strength 
and powers of resistance, are of no value because 
the horse will not place them at our disposal. The 
horse with a good nature yields service freely and 
ont of hand. In order to get the sly and untrust- 
worthy horse to obey he must always be kept uni- 
ted and this very often cannot be done. 

Obedience is much more necessary in a strong, 
well-fed horse than in a weak and ill-fed one. 
With a weak horse there is still some possibility 
of holding him back by physical strength but 
none with a strong one. The bad-tempered horse 
who attacks is not suited for the purpose of riding 
because he is not afraid of punishment and is 
therefore not susceptible of persuasion to obedience. 
He requires many powerfrd means of material 
coercion, and if we succeed in overcoming him by 
them , after having been set free he again attacks 
man and is a continual danger to man. In our 
countries the entires are rarely reducible to obe- 
dience, and for this reason are not suited for the 
purpose of riding. 

u 
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V€irioM u>ap$ of proceeding In teaching obedieneey 
aoeording to the various natures of horses. 

In teaching obedience attention mnst be paid 
to the yarioos natores of horaee, and the teaching 
moflt be somewhat modified to suit them. After 
having acquired the confidence of the oholenc 
horge^ we should not be ever ready to punish him 
because he would be angered bj it and offer 
powerful resistance. The timid horse should not be 
punished because he will be entirely discouraged. 
Some punishment may be given even in the be- 
ginning to the spirited hwse and will do good. 
The timid horse usually has a good dispoaitima, 
submits to control,, and needs to be constMitly 
encouraged, because punishment deprives him i»f 
all spirit and bewilders him. The spirited horse 
is in lesser or greater degree disin<dined to subnut 
to control and resists it with a greater or lesser 
cunning and shows more or less rebellion and revolt^ 
and some punishment may be administered to him. 
With the obstinate horse which is little inclined to 
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obey and to go, in order that he shoald conceive 
the idea of obedience, we most show that we are 
not afraid of him and inflict punishment on him 
which cansee him seyere pain and makes him yield. 
As regards the really bad horse it is not worth 
while dealing with him as a good senrant cannot 
be made of an enemy who continually seeks to 
betray and attack. 

It is miderstood as already stated that pnni* 
shment should not be given during ihe first time 
of instruction when what he does should be more 
or less tolerated so that he should not think that 
we are his enemies and wish to ill-4reat him. At 
the beginning all horses, whatever their disposition, 
require to be treated well. Those who have been 
free at pasture are much more .difficult to deal with 
than tiiose raised in the stable. More pddcy it 
required and they must not be opposed openly 
because they have a great deal of self-will. The 
very sensitive and thorough-bred horses require 
to be treated with greater regard than ordinary 
horses. Their nervous system is much more exci- 
table. Great care should be exercised in applying 
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aids and pmushments to thorough-bred and ner- 
TOHs horses. A punishment may at times give 
rise in them to revolt which would not have oc- 
curred and may be the cause of their not growing 
quiet any more. 

The intelligent and cunning horse studies those 
who are around him and understands whether he 
can do as he pleases. When once he has understood 
his superiority it is difficult to rid him of that idea. 
Oare must be taken not to let him understand it 

Horses who have been ill-treated believe that 
everyone desires to ill-treat them. In going near 
them it is necessary to proceed with caution 80 
as not to be hurt as they take the offensive, bat 
they must not be punished for a certain time in 
order to show them, that we are not enemies. They 
have a greater need of being well-ti-eated and for 
a longer time than the others who were not ill- 
treated, so that they may regain confidence, forget 
and change the bad opinion which the bad treat- 
ment received gave them of man. 

Just afi among men so among horses there are 
strange and capricious minds which will not do 
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rightly. If snoh horses are met with it is best to 
get rid of them at once. There are soQie which are 
subject to feeling excess of physical spirits. These 
must be given good exercise with the lounge until 
it has past and gixen their lesson afterwards. This 
likewise contributes to diminishing the very exces- 
sive sensitiveness they possess during this onset 
of animal spirits. 



Haw to deal ^rith tlie oppositions cmd reactions 

made by the horse when being 

taught eonfidenee, obedi^ice and our sriperiority. 

How they can he overcome. 

It is natural and in accordance with his ins- 
tinct that the new horse who is unaccustomed to 
obey, should seek to resist everything whicli would 
fetter his liberty, and that he should object to 
be compelled to assume positions inconvenient to 
bim, and to go in a different way from what he 
does when he is at liberty, causing him more 
fatigue, whilst moving in his own way, low on the 
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forehand, is mucli more conTenient to hiin. It is 
our daty to give him inttmction by sach gradatioii 
that this inconyenienoe be reduoed to the minimum 
and he shonld be recompensed by caresses and good 
treatment. Thns lie is giren the least possible occa- 
sion for oppositions and reactions. 

It is natural that he shonld resist and that he 
should react in order to try to avoid being forced 
and compelled to perform the actions we desire. 
It lies with us to avoid his reactions by approaching 
him and standing at his side near the shoulder 
maintaining this position in all the movements lie 
makes, and giving him instruction under the gui- 
dance of two or three lounges. In the beginning 
we are very likely to have oppositions and reac- 
tions from the new horse because he has been pro- 
bably ill-treated or treated in an unreasonable way, 
and he has learnt to oppose and react. He will 
soon cease offering oppositions and reactions if 
well-treated and not punished, because he will see 
that there is no motive for making reactions when 
he is treated well and will acquire trust and confi- 
dence in us. 
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fVom this moment onwards there will be no 
more oppositions and reactions if we proceed with 
the necessary gradation, and in a manner suited 
to the indiyidual mental and physical natnre of the 
horse being instructed. In the beginning his oppo- 
sitions and reactions should be tolerated, we moving 
around him in such a way as to avoid being atta- 
cked, and treating him passively by preventing 
only what we can, and never punishing him Vith 
the whip in order not to excite his anger as pu- 
nishment with the whip would make him think 
that w« are his enemies and he could not acquire 
trust and confidence in us. 

Bare and moderate cavesson aids alone must 
be used as they have an imposing eflfect without 
irritating or exciting anger and therefore reactions 
as do the whip punishments. If the first move- 
ment of resistance and every other act of revolt is 
punished with the whip he only revolts the more, 
whilst if they are not punished but are taken no 
notice of, he in most cases abandons them. 

Most cases of opposition and reactions are over- 
oome by patience, by not taking any notice of 
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them, as by not doing an>i;liing we do not excite 
in him dislike and anger. He should be chiefly 
made to see that his reactions da not hnrt 113 
and do not matter to ns. If he sees that he hurts 
ns by them, or if he breaks the cavesson or 
lounges, he will be excited and take pleasure in 
the action. In order to avoid his attacking us when 
instructing him on foot with the cayesson and 
lounges, it is requisite we should know how to 
approach him, how to move around him, so as 
not to offer the possibility of attack. 

Causes of appositvms and reaetiofis whUe 

he is being taught confidence 
and obedience. How they may be avoided. 

The causes of oppositions and reactions showi 
by the horse are: — the want of gradation it 
showing him our superiority, in preventing thi 
actions which are not desired whilst giving in8t^l^ 
tion ; — requiring from him those actions to whiek 
his body has not been gradually prepared — ^- 
cessive spirits, — fear, — and his instincts; - 
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inflicting on him many punishments which make 
him think we are his enemies, and make him feel 
the necessity of defending himself. 

We must avoid any lack of the necessary gra- 
dation and not give him lessons when he is in 
excessive spirits and in places where he may be 
afraid or when he is dominated by his instincts, 
and must not excite him to anger by inflicting 
punishments. When in a state of excessive spirits 
or under the domination of his instincts nothing 
should be taught him or required from him, but 
he should be given exercise to make it pass off 
and distract him or if it is the exercise which 
excites him, his attention should be drawn off in 
some other way. By failing t(» do this we should 
have oppositions and reactions, and he afterwards 
retaining the memory of having performed them 
would desire to do them again. Removing every 
motive of discontent and of enmity in the horse by 
every kind of good treatment, by making him see 
that it is not desired to ill-treat him, and he is 
not ill-treated, is the method of avoiding as far 
as possible oppositions and reactions. 
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He should not be gweii mty occasion 
to lose obedience. 

We ourselves are gniliy of teaching the hone 
the greater pari of oppositions and reactions as, 
by our illogical method of treating him, and by 
placing and allowing him to be under circumstan- 
ces which produce in his mind associations in can* 
flict with the idea of obedience, we give him occa- 
sion to see that he' is stronger than we are, that he 
can do as he will, and that we cannot prevent it. 
In order tx> preserve in the horse the idea of our 
superiority and of obedience when it has been 
taught him, there is required on our part suitable 
treatment which consists in avoiding giving him the 
opportunity, and placing him or allowing him to 
be under circumstances which admit of his doing 
as be likes and do not allow us to prevent him. 

In order to avoid these oppportunities we must 
avoid doing many things. He must never be given 
occasion to struggle with us so that he should 
not see that our strength is slight and apparent 
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only, that lie is the stronger and can oppose and 
oyercome ns. He should never be opposed, and it 
thonid never be sought to prevent him performing 
an action he desires if we are not favonrably placed 
and do not possess means and strength snfiQcient 
for success. Our requiring from the horse that he 
should not perform an action and the horse succeed- 
ing in performing it teaches him that he can 
obey his impulse against our will, it makes him 
understand his own strength, it teaches him to 
have no respect for us, not to esteem us, and to 
disobey us. It should not be required that he sliould 
perform actions which from want of preparation 
of his body he cannot perform without experiencing 
pain. Nothing should be required which we have 
not the power to compel him to do. His anger should 
not be excited by our losing patience and inflicting 
ill-timed punishments. He should not be allowed 
to acquire the habit of doing things which are 
not good for us or which are not desired. He should 
not be required to do what is against his nature 
as for instance to stand still when at liberty in 
the open. 
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Things should not be allowed to happen which 
would give him occasion to see his strength and 
his being able to do as he wishes. The use of weak 
cords which break gives him the idea that he can 
break them and he always seeks to do so. Hib 
passing near the stable before he is brought to 
obedience may give him the temptation of going 
there. If he cannot be prevented he immediately 
learns that he is the str<mger, that he can go to 
the stable and act as he desires against our will 

At the beginning many things should be tole- 
rated and allowed to pass when requiring from him 
that to which he is not accustomed, and all that 
we do for the purpose of preventing him should be 
done passively, and by yielding elastically and 
intermittently with the weight of our body placjed 
upon the cavesson through the lounges. He should 
not be given provocation by severe punishment 
with the whip, but shoiild be punished only with 
the cavesson sgid moderately and solely when ne- 
cessary. 

We should not prohibit an action and then 
allow him to execute it. We must proceed without 
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prohibiting many things, bnt if we do prohibit 
them, it must be maintained at all costs and in 
any way. When we enter into a struggle with him 
we must conquer and must not lose; and if by 
chance we lose on a certain occasion, in a certain 
place nnd under certain circumstances, we must 
lead the horse back to the same place under the 
same circumstances and give him the same occa- 
sion to act and hold prepared what is necessary for 
OYercoming him. In order to do this the necessary 
men must be at hand and they must be capable 
and know what to do. 

Hme required far teaching the horse obedience. 

In teiiching him this, 

his mechcmis^n must not he spoilt. 

Obedience must be taught gradually and must 
be rendered a matter of habit. For this a certain 
period of time is required. This time however is 
not only employed in teaching obedience but also 
while teaching him obedience by exercising him 
^ith the lounge his action is developed and made 
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more regular, he is tftoght to put himBelf and go 
in a good position, and in those positions which 
are necessary to us in order to have the mastery of 
him and dominate him when we shall ride him. 
Thus whilst his mind is instructed his body is 
also 1i*ained, and owing to the mntual influence 
of the one on the other, by means of his mind 
his body is trained, and by means of his body his 
mind is instmcted. 

Gradation is necessary in instruction in order 
to avoid oppositions and reactions and also for the 
purpose of maintaining the strength of the back- 
bone and legs of the horse. The muscles and in 
particular the tendons require great gradation in 
order to adapt themselves to the positions in which 
we need to place the horse without suffering from 
them. Instruction should be given in such a way 
as to make him gain strength, vigour and elasticity, 
and not to diminish these or hurt the horse. 
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THE NATUBE OF FEAB US THE HOBSE 

AJIfD HOW IT MUST BE DEALT WITH. 

HOW HE CAK BE TAUGT NOT TO BE AFBAID 



What is fear. 

Jf^MT 10 ft sudden inroluntary nervous commo- 
tion produced by the conception of an idea of being 
in danger, or believing oneself in danger. In the 
bfirae it is occasi<ttied — by objects which he sees, 
— - by noises he hears — by punishments, — by 
real evils, — by feeling himself touched by objects 
by which he is not accustomed to be touched, the 
mote so if imexpectedly, — by animals that threa- 
t€jn him, — or objects coming against him. — It 
is due to the instinct of self-preservation com- 
mon to all animals, 
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Being in danger or not doe» not make any 
difference in the fear. Fear is inspired by being in 
danger as in the absence of danger, if there is a 
belief of being in danger. Fewr arises from belief 
of danger, and remains fear even if there is no 
danger. FeAir differs in degree in horses according 
to their individual nature, and at times is capri- 
cious. They oc(*asionally are afraid of little things 
of which they should, not be afraid, and have no 
fear of big things which one would think woold 
inspire thorn witli it. It must depend on the man- 
ner and degree of impression produced on them 
by the objects, and on the state of their mind at 
the moment t>f their receiving the impression. Fear 
is coptagious. Where there are many horses if one 
is afraid and turns back the others imitate himu 

How fear arises in the horse. 

The idea and feeling of fear arise from expe- 
riencing a sensation which calls forth the idea of 
danger. In the horae the idea of fear is very easily 
aroused, because his nature intended for running, 
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ha8 made him peculiarly excitable and he has an 
imagination which magnifies ererything, and has 
become proverbial. It may be said that fear does 
not arise, but is innate in the horse. To call it 
forth the motion of a leaf in the wind is sufficient. 

Signs of fear. 

Fear is rarely so powerful and sudden in its 
onset as not to allow of being perceived first. Even 
in cases of sudden fear there is a moment of fore- 
warning which is very brief, but which may be per- 
ceived by the practical and attentive eye, which 
all those who handle horses should have. Usually 
the horse gives forewarning of fear by signs of 
gradually increasing intensity if it is not excep- 
tionally and peculiarly sudden. The signs of fear 
are shown by the horse in a gradually increasing 
degree, and in the direction of the object of fear. 

These signs are: — assuming an attitude of 
attention by looking and listening, — pricking up 
the ears restlessly forward and backward, and in 
the direction in which he thinks he has heard a 
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noise or seen an object which has alarmed him; 

— bending the head and neck on one side in the 
direction of the object of which he is afraid, — 
swerving towards the opposite side, whilst looking 
at the object of fear; — holding back or slacken- 
ing the pace, — making movements of surprise 

— attempts to stop, — or raising high the head 
and neck, — and also rearing. This last means 
that the object of fear is advancing towards him 
or the horse towards it. If he rears he turns 
back by swinging round on the croup whilet rear- 
ing, which means that he was unable to turn 
back in a low and therefbre to him more conve- 
nient position. Looking backward, throwing the 
ears back to listen behind, kicking and numins; 
away mean that the object of fear is behind 
him. Pressing in the tail, raising it high, /snor- 
ting, turbidity in the eyes, and the voiding of 
excrement are signs of great fear. Whilst riding 
besides seeing the fear by the signs, it may be 
felt by the rider who can feel the heart beating 
quickly under his seat and the attempts made to 
slacken the pace by the spine. 
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Effects or reactions catised by fear. 

The greater part of the acts of disohedience, 
oppositicms and reactions in the horse, and the 
accidents which happen to him are the effect of 
fear. The instinct of fear makes the horse feel the 
necessity of getting away from the object which 
giyes him fear, and be does so by swenring on one 
side, turning back, and fleeing in the opporite direc- 
tion. He prepares himself for swerving by bending 
the head and neck towards the object which excites 
his fear, looking at it, and thus prepares the cen- 
tre of gravity of his body on the side opposite to 
the object aad exeeiftes the action of swerving by 
making a lateral movement with the hind legs. 
If he is nnable to flee^ fear may excite him to react 
against man, animals, and other objects. He kicks 
against objects which touch him and produce fear 
antil he removes them or hui*ts himself, and can- 
not kick any longer. These actions caused by fear 
may be called reactions of feu/r. 
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Fear renders the horse dangerons. Great fear 
bewilders his mind, and dominates it, so as to pre- 
vent him from feeling aids and punishments. He 
does not see nor look at anything but the object 
of fear ftom which he flees^ and very often in or- 
der to avoid an imaginary danger created by fear,* 
he will dash over a precipice. He will go over 
a precipice backwards fi*om fear of an object ad- 
vancing towards him, or also for fear of punish- 
ments inflicted on him in front. When frightened 
by a noise he does not know where he is going, 
but he runs. There are horses which from fear of 
things thrown and animals which they see moving 
and running suddenly give way in the forelegs so 
as to almost fall. Many when they have fallen 
become so discouraged that they do not get up vo- 
luntarily, and must be excited to get up. 

Fear makes them go through extraordinary 
molions, and jump over unusual obstacles, thus 
making many horses appear more willing to go and 
of a better breed than they are. Dealers frighten 
their horses in order to give them a fine and wil- 
ling appearance in their gaits. 
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In which hordes fear U most da/ngm'ous. 

In those with excessive timidity and nervons- 
ness. These are extremely dangerous, because there 
is no means of tranqnillising and mastering them. 
With one of these horses the best that can be 
done is to get off and lead him by hand or 
better still never to ride them. The man on foot 
can hold him, and even the horse quiets down 
much better with a man on foot at his side. In 
the light and strong horse the actions of revolt 
due to fear are more dangerous, because the hor- 
se being agile needs little preparation to make 
them, and they are powerful and almost sudden. 
Ordinary horses if they take fright are less suscep- 
tible of being tranquillised and persuaded^ and are 
much more dangerous than thorough bred horses. . 

Fear is a/a evil which has its useful side. 

If the horse were not aA-aid of the objects and 
dangers, he would not avoid them, and would be 
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injured by them, and if he were not aA*aid of pu- 
nishments it would not be possible to get the mas- 
tery over his will, and reduce him to obedience 
and submission. Horses raised at liberty are afraid 
of ditches and holes, and do - not fall into them, 
because they have already had experience of them, 
have already put their feet in them, have already 
hurt themselves or fallen, and are on their guard 
against them. This fear is an evil which tends to 
make them avoid greater evils. The horse which 
always goes along tlie road and becomes accusto- 
med to pass over the dark patches formed by pud- 
dles or wet road, and has never met with an acci- 
dent, will, if the coachman guides him to it, go 
into a hole which to him has the appearance of 
wet ground, and of his own accord will not think 
of avoiding it. In this case his not being afraid 
is. no advantage, and it would be better if he were. 

Cmmes of fear. 

The fear of the horse is caused: — by a real 
evil which has happened to him in the presence 
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of au object to which he attribatefi it; — by a 
threat of harm, of danger from some large object 
which is advancing towards him; — by his sin- 
king into the gronnd, by his slipping on the ice, 
and thus becoming afraid even to move. It may 
be and is ofken cansed by a small harmless olgect 
snch as a leaf or weed bending in the wind. All 
tlie objects which he has never seen may call forth 
in him the idea of fear. 

Defective eyesight is very often the cause of 
tlie fear of ot^iec^ts. It seems that horses having 
a perfectly good sight are few, I remember a hor- 
se which if any object whatever were placed on 
the gi'onnd, and he were led along close to it, 
was always afraid of it the first time, bxit not the 
8e(5ond/ On changing the place of tlie same obje(^t, 
and putting it twentj' yards further away, the fii-st 
time he passed it he was always afraid of it again. 
This means that his eye was unable to recognise 
the same object, and that on the second time of 
his seeing it in the new place where it had been 
put, he was not afraid of it because he had seen 
it once before and remembered having seen it there. 
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Often fHght is produced by excessive nervonsness 
which makes him afraid of every thing and espe- 
cially of moving things. Excessive nervousness 
may originate in defective eyesight and one may 
be mistaken for the other. His being kept still by 
actual force near an object which inspires him 
with fear much increases the fear he experiences 
of it 

Peculiarly great fear of an object is usually a 
sign that he was ill-treated when afraid of tlie 
object, and was left in a state of fear and revolt, 
a thing which should never be done. He may take 
fright at any object of which he was not afiraid 
if it was associated with the act of striking liiui 
with the object itself, or in the presence of the 
object. He fears the whip because with it* he has 
been threatened or beaten. He fears the man who 
has beaten him because he remembers having been 
beaten by him. For this reason he may be taught 
to be afraid of any desired object by merely stri- 
king him in the presence of that object. 
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Circumstances which dvnwixish the horse* s fear. 

In the company of a man in whom he has 
confidence, and to whom he is ohedient, he is 
mnch less liable to experience fear, and is more 
easily tranqtiillised, because he believes that in 
his company no harm will ever happen to him, 
having already experienced during some time that 
in his company no harm was done to him or has 
happened to him. 

The various circumstances and ways in which 
objects are presented cause a lesser or greater de- 
gree of fear. He is less afraid of a motionless 
object than of one in motion, — less afraid when 
standing still than when in motion, — in a place 
familiar to him than in a place where he has ne- 
ver been, — when he is tired than when he is 
rested or when he is in excessive spirits, — of a 
faint distant noise than of a powerful noise near 
at hand, — after he has been guided round and 
about a great deal, and has seen many and various 
objects than when he has seen few only. Usually 
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the malcH have leas fear than the females. Some 
are less afraid with blinkers, others without. 

Circumstances which vnorease his fear. 

When he is well-fed and rested he is more 
liable to fear because he is then more excitable; 
— when he is not accustomed to seeing objects 
and they are new to him, — and when he is ill- 
treated in the presence of them. When he is ill- 
treated by man he is always in a state of alarm 
and suspicion of everything, and is afraid of eve- 
rything. If a punishment was associated with the 
object which caused him fear, the fear greatly in- 
creases and the horse grows more and more appre- 
hensive, and after the punishment has been repea- 
ted several times because he was afraid of that 
object, he will no longer pass any other object of 
which he is afraid. Punishment increases fear be- 
cause in itself it inspires dislike and fear. The 
horse who has been punished because he was afraid 
of an object is so much the more afraid when he 
sees it again, and regards it as the cause of the 
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pnnishinent sofiiBred. He will be more ready to turn 
back and will forestall tbe rider next time be sees 
tbe object of fear. 

He has greater fear of an object that moves, 
— which is moved by the wind, — of an animal 
running, — on hearing noise and not seeing the 
cause of it, — of an approaching and increasing 
noise, — in the plac^ where he has never been 
and which he does not know, — when he is in a 
dark stable and in an isolated place and is not 
accustomed to seeing many things. The object 
which canses him fear if coming to meet him ma- 
kes him more afraid than if he sees it sideways. 
For this reason it is best to bend his head sideways 
and make him see the object of fear from one 
ftide, because on seeing it sideways he swerves and 
turns aside, whilst on seeing that it is coming to- 
wards him he tarns back and this is worse. 

Whilst he is in motion he is more afraid and 
grows more excited than whilst he is standing still. 
At the trot he is more afraid than at a walk, and 
at the gallop more than at the trot. For this reason 
when he is afraid and is excited by it to mn, he 
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should not be allowed to ran becanse he would 
grow still more afraid and would acquire the bad 
habit of starting off running at every noise or 
object which inspires him with fear. 

He is more afraid alone than in company. If 
when afraid he is alone and does not hear the I 
voice of the man to which he is accustomed, he 
becomes still more terrified and takes still more 
headlong flight. A near object causes much more 
fear than a distant one. Therefore to accustom him 
not to be afraid of an object we should first make 
him pass it at a distance and then by degrees 
make him pass closer. A loud noise causes much 
more fear than a slight noise. Therefore we should 
make him hear it at first at a distance and then 
nearer by degrees. 

Eear always becomes greater on the recurrence 
of the occasion, on its being caused by the same 
object. The more often he has occasion to be 
afraid, the more the susceptibility of the horse 
increases to take fright at every other object and 
imagine fresh fears. The more the being afraid is 
repeated, the stronger the fear becomes and the 
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more difficult it is to persuade the horse not to 
be afraid. If on meeting an object which causes 
him fear he was able to turn back, it becomes 
more difficult to prevent him doing so another 
time, because with his being able to turn back 
from fear of the object, the horse has associated 
the idea of having been able to turn back and of 
desiring to do so, and if it is allowed to be re- 
peated, he acquires the habit of doing so. Care 
must therefore be taken that he should not be able 
to turn back whilst he is afraid. He should not be 
allowed to remain afraid for any time, but we 
must try to remove his fear immediately as it is 
easier to remove it at once. After some time is past 
the fear has taken root in his memory. 

Various kinds a/nd degrees of fear. 

Although the feeling of fear is always the same, 
it may be said that there are different kinds 
of fear according to the peculiar nature of the 
objects which produce fear and their liability to 
produce a lesser or greater imx>ression on the ima- 
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ginatioii of the hone. The degree of intennty of 
the impreflgion depends on the greater or leeser 
susceptibility of his mental nature. In general hi0 
excitability, his all magnifying imagination and 
his timidity which makes him nervous at eveiy- 
thing, inspire him with fear of all objects whatso- 
ever. He is afraid of every object new to him 
which he has never seen, of the places where he 
has never been, of stones on the ground, white, 
black or red, of water puddles, sheets or coverlets 
stretched on ropes in the air or on the ground, of 
sacks, of leaves falling from the trees, of paper 
rolled by the wind, of reeds or shrubs bent and 
swayed by the wind, of smoke, of fire, of light- 
ning, of falling water &c., &c. He is afraid of 
objects that he sees suddenly whether they really 
appear abruptly, or whether he sees them suddenly 
on turning his head to one side. 

He is afraid if we run up to him, if we stretch 
our arm quickly, instead of going up to him slowly 
and raising the arm gradually; if he sees anyone 
run or throw objects; if he sees a cask or barrel 
rolling; if he hears the noise of firing, thunder 
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Ac.; if he sees lightning or fire. He is afraid of 
bad odonrs, of discharged powder, of decomposed 
bodies, of the skins of wild beasts, of bituminous 
substances, of being touched suddenly, and of the 
dogs and other animals that run near him and 
between his legs. 

Feeling himself drawn bj foarce towards an 
object of fear before he has been persuaded to ap* 
proach it little by little, makes him extremely 
frightened and he draws back. Feeling himself 
compelled by physical force to stand by the object 
of fear, inquires him with peculiar terror and he 
revolts and seeks to free himself until he has either 
succeeded or has done himself such harm as to be 
unable to resist farther. Usually harnessed horses 
on falling and remaining entangled in the harness 
or with the carriage, either become violent and 
break everything or lose all spirit and let them- 
selves lie as though dead. 

In the stable the horse should be tethered in 
snch a way that he .should not be able to get 
entangled with the rope of the halter if it is atta- 
ched to a fixed hook so that he may not be seiaed 
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with fear and hurt himself in the attempt to get 
free. If a horse harnessed to a cart in driving 
away the flies happens to get his bridle entangled 
in a hook on the shafts, he has a bad fall and 
becomes extremely afraid. Banning into ditches, 
breaking the shafts of the vehicle to which he was 
harnessed and being left alone by man, leave a 
powerful impression, and with some it is difficult 
to cause them to forget it. Being accustomed to 
feel the man always with him, his being alone 
and abandoned and unable to hear the voice of 
the man any longer gives him great fear. 

We must seek to dispel his fear. 

The horse is by nature suspicious and appre 
hensive and it is natural for him to be afraid. It 
is our dutv to seek to overcome this. It is the 
chief part, of his instruction to teach him so far 
as possible not to be afraid or to be afraid as little 
as possible and to remove the fear of objects of 
which he has become afraid. 
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Haw fear may be removed. 

It is the idea of many that fear should be pa- 
nished. By so doing the fear is increased instead 
of being oyercome and the horse becomes ever 
more afraid. His fear cannot be removed by inflic- 
ting punishment because the punishment inflicted 
in presence of the object which has given rise in 
him to the feeling of fear, owing to his mode of 
judgment as stated in the chapter € How the horse 
learns », is an association of pain coupled with 
the object of fear and he believes it to be caused 
by this object of fear. Therefore when he again 
views this object he expects that he will be pu- 
nished anew. Thus by inflicting punishments on 
bim his fear has been increased and he has been 
given a second fear, that of punishments because 
punishments in themselves inspire fear and dislike. 

The fear may be removed only by persuading 
him that the object of which he is afraid * does 
not do him any harm. This persuasion can only 
come to the horse from seeing that whilst he has 
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any fear of an object, no punishment is ^ren him 
and no harm happens to him, but on the contrary 
he receives caresses and good treatment. The re- 
iliiedy foi- fear therefore, in additibh to not puni- 
^hihg hiiii, is every kind of good treatment, of 
pleasing thihgs, and of those Ihih^s which are 
calciiidbed to i-e-assnre the ihihd and to inspire 
courage, and to make him think that he is not in 
danger. This good treatmeiit and th^e things sui- 
ted to fe-assure the inihd, ihay be called for con- 
venience meitM of permoMOn. 

Means of persuasion. 

The feottoMn^ terre for p^rstidfling the hoTse 
hot to be aftii'd, beiittg means of re-^assuring tlite 
biiiid, Or liied^ns of peilsuasion : — hot giving him - 
threats Or punishments; — the presence or com- 
pahi6nshi|^ of the ttian >Jvlio has acquired his con- 
^dence and who Iras inspired hiAi with the habit 
of obedience; — <Sie act of Speaking to him 
soothingly, — caressiftg him, — treiiting him well 
— leaving him quiet, — not eiciting him iii any 
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way, — going near him slowly and patiently; — 
not making rapid and sadden movenientg (an arm 
raised abruptly is sufficient to alarm him whilst 
he is in a state of fear); — the fact of the man 
who has his coafidence placing himself between 
him aiiid the object of fear, or this man walking 
in tvont of the horse; — the placing of another 
horse betwe^i the horse which i« afraid and the 
object of fear, or siakifiig the other horse walk in 
fix^nt. 

Finding hinself always caressed and seeing 
that Ao harm ccmoies to him on seeing the objects 
which arouse fear in hina, after a time his fe»r 
diminishes greatly, and even if tbe idea of fear 
arises in him, he allows faimself to be re-assured 
by the means §fper9mmmi. Blinkers are not means 
of removing fear. They prevent his being afraid 
of those things of which they obstruct the view, 
and are not cmited to remove fear. Very often his 
being mnable to see incieaaes his fear, but moBtly 
it prevents him from being afraid. 
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On what conditions fear may he removed 
hy the meatis of persuasion. 

The application of the principles here exposed 
requires a previons study of instructing the horse 
with the lounges. Fear may be remoTed by. the 
means of persuasion on the following conditions: 

1. That during the time that the horse is under 
the impression of fear, he shall receive no punish- 
ment and shall suffer no harm or real iigury in 
any other way. — It is not possible nor right to 
require that he should not be afraid of the thing 
which does him real harm if he feels it. (He may 
be hit by the harness, and, being excited, not feel 
it). Beal harm may be caused him by some object 
falling on him, or the same object or animal run- 
ning against him, striking him or throwing him 
down; it may occur from the subsidence of the 
ground, from falling in a ditch, from the carriage 
to which he was harnessed breaking down, or be- 
cause the tracings break, &c. Kot only must no 
punishment be given whilst he is under the im- 
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pression of fear nor any association of real harm, 
but not even sensations of nnpleasant things must 
be. caused and it nrnst not be desired to keep him 
absolutely still by physical force as this alone gives 
him great fear. 

2. That the man who undertakes to persuade 
him not to be afraid should have acquired his 
confidence and be trusted by him owing to pre- 
vious good treatment. — The horse must have 
acquired the belief that in the company of this 
man no harm will happen to him. A man strange 
to the horse and whom he does not know will 
not be able to persuade him not to be afraid, 
much less the man who has ill-treated him, as he 
himself is an object of fear to the horse and ma- 
kes him afraid by his mere presence. 

3. That the man should have taught him to 
obey. Obedience produces respect and respect gives 
influence to persuasion. 

4 That the man should be on foot and should 
hold the horse with cavesson and lounge, and 
should be accompanied by two men holding side 
lounges attached to the cavesson because the horse 
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allows himself to be re-^wsured mnch more readily 
hy men on foot next him than by the rider on 
his back. The cayesson produces a powerM im- 
pression withont exciting fear or resistance, and 
on foot it is possible to produce this impreasioD, 
to hold him and to prevent him bolting, which 
things would not be possible on horseback. 

5. That the man should be capable and should 
show patience and indulgence. 

Without these conditions little can be done to 
persuade the horse not to be afraid even by an 
able man. As it is requisite to give the horse con- 
fidence and make him obedient before undertaking 
to teach him not to be afraid, and these two 
things cannot be obtained in a day, time is reqni- 
red to persuade him not to be afraid. This time 
will be longer or shorter in accordance with the 
nature of the horse and the ability of the man. 

Mode of teaching the horse not to he afraid 
of a give^i oljeeL 

Before undertaking to teach the horse not to 
be afraid of the objects of which he may be afraid, 
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Yfe must place qu^fiielves an^ t^p ^lor^e ^i^d^ tht} 
aboye stated conditipps, and chieQy mnpt \^e^y^ 
obtained his coii^4*^cp ^^^ ip^PST^d ^lim ^^li t^p 
feeling of obedience. ^|ie meanei of pp^Uiisip^i muf,t 
be as^ with cliscernmeut ^pd pa^^ippce in a closed 
place where qp appidenta| harf|[^ ni^y t>efall l^fni^ 
and wherp he is not liable to hay^ ^^^f^t^^^^- 
In this plf^ce he must be taught i^pt to be (^frai^ 
of the gref^test possjl^lp imfli|)er of object?, fiiip by 
one, because this serves to diminish his suscep^lr 
biJity tp fear. It ^s requisite tfl prppee^ grq^pallj 
and b^gin with objects whicl} cq,^ iftspivp littl^ 
fear, passing on tp others of whiph he will be Jf)prp 
airaid. 

The way pf doipg is to ^ead \^lV(X oij foot hol- 
ding him by the lounge urid c^vegspfi, fj^d with 
two men holdiiig two side lounges biiP^le4 tQ thp 
two side-rings of tlie cavp^sq^. -fh^g hp if^u^j) bp 
led to see and pjjss near thp pbjppt of wj^icji he 
is aft*aid placpd on the grpuf^d or ^usppf^^P^ W ^^^ 
' air, al^f ays talking to him sppth|flg}y §.fld care^sipg 
him, and never inflict;ing pppis|^;):|p)|t in p^'der \p 
show |i|iji |;^^|; the pl\jept which iftspffe^ l^jfj^ y^\t\k 
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fear does him no harm. He should never be com-, 
pelled to approach the object by physical force, 
but should be induced to approach it graduallr 
following us and by persuasion. 

The most suitable place for doing this in the 
beginning is the riding school, because as he re- 
ceives lessons there every day it is familiar to him, 
he knows it well, and it is like his house, and in 
it he will be much less afraid than in another 
place. 

The most suitable time is immediately after 
his lesson, because then he is quieter, and also 
because directly after leaving the stable the eye 
is more susceptible to fear because the stable is 
usually not brightly lit. This may afterwards he 
carried out in an enclosure or in a field, where 
however there must be no disturbance, and finally 
he must be led about the streets. 

In leading the horse around in order to let him 
see the object which it is desired to accustom him 
not to be afiraid of, he must be conducted at a 
&low pace, because a rapid pace excites him; at 
the same time he must be spoken to conciliating- 
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]y and caressed, and a direction taken so as to 
pass on one side of the object and not to go straight 
towards the object of fear, which would make 
him think that we wish to make him pass over 
it and would arouse extreme fear in him. We 
most also stand between him and the object of feap 
in order to give him the idea of defending and 
protecting him. Quietness in walking ih necessary 
and has influence in tranquillising the mind. 

When the horse walks quickly or runs he is 
more liable to excitement and to acquire greater 
fear. He must be habituated to pass at the trot 
close by the object of fear only after he has be- 
come indifferent to passing close by it at a walk, 
and if by chance he should give signs of excite- 
ment he must once more be made to pass it at a 
walk, but this should not happen, and means that 
tlie gradation used was not sufficient. 

If before approaching the object he gives a 
sign of fear and desires to stop he should be al- 
lowed to stop, and caressed, and should be allowed 
to stand still for some time and look at the object 
so that his impression of fear may pass away. 
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Aft^r some time w^ nii^j iqa)^e as if adyanciug in 
frout of him in order to see whether he will approach 
the pbject. If he will Dot approach it, it should 
not be attempted to compel him to gq forws^rd hj 
physical force becanse this in itself gives him 
great fear and increases his fear Qf the olgect. On 
the contrary a detour should be made and he 
should be conducted far from the olgect, we walk- 
ing in front and on his sii^e towards the ol^ect. 

If he desires to draw bac^ aqd inn away the 
two men who hold him with the side lounges must 
oppose intermittent resistance putting the weight 
of their body on the lounges so as not to allow 
him to draw back much. Were they to oppose 
with continual resistance they would be dragged 
away as the horse has strength aqd qiei^ have 
little. Each day on our repeating the process of 
guiding him to the object of fear he will approach 
nearer to it, will pass it more clpsely apd will end 
probably by not being ^fraid of it. 

Just as all the things which it js desired to 
bripg the horse to perform must 1>^ done little by 
little with the most ct^reful gradat^iof), sp it is witi) 
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this matter of getting him to pass near an object 
of fear, which is a greater requirement than the 
others. 

Whether we rid him of fear will depend upon 
our adopting a right way of procedure, but largely 
also upon our properly graduated steps. If his fear 
of the object is great it is necessary to begin to 
pass it and let him see it from a great distance 
and approach it by such gradual steps as to avoid 
arousing fear in him. If it is desired to proceed 
more rapidly and less gradual steps are employed 
than his susceptibility to fear requires, his fear 
being thus aroused, we shall have lost instead of 
gaining, and it will be necessary to return to stan- 
ding and passing at a greater distance from the 
object in order to approach it again little by little 

During a certain time it is aecessary to walk 
in front of the horse and on the side towards the 
object when passing close to it, but afterwards 
he must be accustomed to go alone, we standing 
at his side at the height of the shoulder, and fi- 
nally the horse being oil the side towards the object. 
In order to pwsnade jbtim to go injbo the w^ter 
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the first time it i8 better to let another horse 
precede him or for us to go oarselyen into the wa- 
ter first in front of him. 

The varions forms of fear are overcome by our 
passing again and again, a greater or lesser num- 
ber of times, together with the horse, near the 
object which causes him fear, but without forcing 
him to go close to it, letting him see that he suf- 
fers no harm from it. When showing him the object 
which causes him fear nothing more should be done 
than speak to him soothingly and caress him, let- 
ting him stand at a distance, not forcing him to 
approach. The approach must be effected gradually 
and without forcing him, in proportion as the fear 
diminishes. 

When on the road he encounters an object 
which causes him fear the best mode of persua- 
sion, if the fear be great, is for us to proceed io 
front of him and place our person between the 
object of fear and him, by which he feels himself 
as it were protected, or else to have another horse 
put in front of him and make him follow. Being 
preceded by a man in whom they have confidence 
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is with many hones a more powerful means of 
persnasion than following another horse. 

To rid him of the fear of passing over white 
and black stones paper mnst be placed on the 
ground, and we, holding him by the lounge, must 
first pass oyer it, but not force the horse to do so. 
He will pass over it after haying seen us do so 
many times. If it is sought to force him he grows 
afraid, and it is of no use if he passes over it by 
force, on the contrary it leaves him a bad impres- 
sion of violence and fear. The same must be done 
to make him pass near or over pools or other 
conspicuous spots or parts of the ground, and eve- 
rything which may cause him fear. But we should 
keep towards these things and in front of the horse 
and pass over them in front of him and first. 

It is ftirther necessary to accustom him to being 
touched by the whip and other objects in all parts 
of the body and to having the lounge, reins and 
saddle fall on the ground without taking fright. 
In order to accustom him to the harness and 
trappings he must be made to move at a walk, 
led by the lounges and afterwards by gradual steps 
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at a tmt in a dlrde mntil he bas became indifiB- 
rent to tliem. Bj repetitiosifi and gradatim the 
feelings of fiear due to liifi being toneiied diminifih 
and disappear. Teaching him oot to be a£raid -sf 
objects and to be touched in all {larts of the bod}' 
should be proceeded with after he goes w«eli st 
the lounge. 

Great care mnst be taken that on die fiiet oc- 
casions of his being afraid of any object no ham 
should happen to him owing to any cause fotcign 
to us. The horse would associato it with the olgect 
and would be much more afraid of it, aad it would 
be much more difficult to r^ueve the fear. He 
must not be allowed to go under water the first 
time he is made to go into the water to teach htm 
to swim. It will not be possible to persuade hin 
to go into the water a second time. In cases of 
great fear the ccmipany of other horses should be 
used as a more effectiTe means of persuasion. 

In past times particular care was taken to toadi 
the foal not to be afraid during the year of his 
teaching. In the company of a ridden horse be was 
sent everywhere to see whatever might cause him 
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fefiti-, aftd to iMm to know all the objects in all 
j/LtuceR where he might have been afraid. At that 
titne tills was much more necessary because horses 
were reared at liberty and were half wild. Now 
this is less necessary because their rearing is dome- 
stic, but they still are afraid of almost everything 
BUd must be taught to know every kind of object 
and accustomed not to be afraid, instead of this 
not being thought of, as is generally done. They 
should be led round the streets so as to get used 
to seeing the various objects afber they have been 
taught B!ot to be afraid on foot with the lounges 
and cavBSson in a closed place. 

Teaching the horse not to he afraid of an object 
after he has once become afraid. 

The horse has learnt to be afraid of an object 
because ttie object has aroused in him the idea of 
feafr, and be was allowed to remain in this appre- 
hensive frame of mind instead of its being imme- 
diately dispelled by the above means of pei-sua^ion, 
tKT still worse, he has learnt to be afraid because 
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his idea of fear has proYed true and been confir- 
med by associating the object with bad treatment 
and punishment. The way of removing fear and 
the rules for doing so are similar to those for teach- 
ing him not to be afraid of a given object. With 
the lounge and cavesson on foot, and with the aid 
of two skilled men with two lateral lounges, the 
teacher, who holds the middle lounge should walk 
in front and lead him to the object of fear putting 
him in the same place and under the same cir- 
cumstances, and there letting him see that he no 
longer receives ill-treatment and punishment, but 
on the other hand is spoken to soothingly and c-a- 
ressed, just as was done in teaching him not to 
have fear of other objects. 

The only difference is that more calmess, more 
patience, more gradual procedure, more time are 
required in order to make him give up the fear 
associated with an object and produced by bad 
treatment inflicted on him in the presence of this 
object, because it lias taken much deeper root in 
his mind. If the exact circumstances cannot be 
reproduced they should be artificially imitated as 



F«]I m poeBiUe. If he tiw t»b$ii frlgbt wliere 
tdero were seyeral objecjbp together, we must be 
careAiJl to ojiderBtaaA wbidli objeot it was which 
msiAe him take fright becwBe very often amoag 
joaaij objects the greatest impresuoi^ mny be made 
on the hone by that which makes the leeat on us. 

TmcAm;^ the horse not to be afraid while ridden. 

It ie uot possible whilst ridixig to te^oh the 
horse uot to be afraid of obj/ects^ but after having 
taught him not to be afraid with the lounges wd 
cavesson on foot, the lessons givepi on foot must 
be repeated on horseback, because when ridden 
the horse is in a new and different position suited 
to make htm subject to fisar, namely he h^a not 
the man at his side to reassure hiQi compiLetely 
and continually. For this reason the fii::st times 
when mounted he is made to pass alongside ol^jects, 
the rider should be accompanied by a mm f>n ^Qot 
in whom the horse has confidence, and this man 
walking alongside should reassure the horse and 
prevent him turning back if necessary. 
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The rider alone could manage it, holding him 
collected and in hand, bnt this would not achieve 
the effect and object of making the horse pass it 
himwlf without the aids of the rider. The real 
object of teaching him not to be afraid is that he 
should not be afraid, not that he should be held 
by the reins and by the riding aids and physically 
preyented from swerving or turning back. The ri- 
der will hold him in hand and prevent him swer- 
ving and turning back when alone only in order 
not to let him acquire the idea that he can per- 
form these acts of his own choosing. The man on 
foot in proportion as the horse appears to have lei^ 
fear should walk at a greater distance from him 
and cease to accompany him. The rider should 
give him alone this exercise of riding him to see 
objects which may give rise to fear, at the end of 
his training, after the horse has been taught to be 
united and held in hand, in order to be able to 
prevent him from turning back if necessary, so that 
he should not see that he can turn back. 
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I^umihmewts given to the horse which 
shows fear whUe ridden. 

No pnniBhrnent should be giyen to the horse 
whilst in a state of fear, in order not to increase 
his fear. When riding we may, by way of excep- 
tion in special cases, inflict punishment, not because 
he is afraid, and not to punish his fear (which 
should not be done because it would only increase 
it) but in order to collect the horse and get him 
in hand and keep him in hand, so as to prevent 
him making reactions due to his fear, swerving, or 
turning back, and thus leading us into danger, and 
learning an association, detrimental to us, of his 
having been able to turn back, which would give 
him the idea of desiring to do so and of doing so 
anew on other occasions. Punishments inflicted 
while he is afraid must usually be severe, because 
fear overpowers him and prevents him feeling them 
much. 

We must not wait to inflict punishment until 
the horse has stopped, but it must be given as soon 
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as he shows the fiist sign of being afraid of an 
object in order to bring him in hand and prevent 
him stopping, because if he is able to stop it will 
be very difficult to preyent him taming back. To 
prevent him from swerving or turning back hifi 
head and neck should be hefot in the opposite di- 
rection to the object of fear because he is thus 
hindered from shifting in this direction the centre 
of gravity of his body and preparing to swwve. 
Bending him towards tiie side opposed to that of 
the object of fear has also the good effect of ma- 
king it seem to the horse that he is removed from 
the object of fear, because he sees it as though it 
were on one side and behind, and is less afraid. 
If he is allowed to bend his head and neck to- 
wards the object of fear whilst nding and aids 
and punishments are applied, he thinks it is desi- 
red to make him go towards or upon the object 
of fbar, and is so much the more afraid. 

It is und»8tood that the whip punishmrat 
should be inflicted on the side opposed to the ofc^t 
of fear and on the flank. Oiven on the same side 
as that occupied by the object it would cause 

i 
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his fear to mcrea^e, and make him swerre 'Still 
more. Punishment on the shoulder is of no nse 
when it is songht to induce him to advance. He 
must be punished with the whip on the flank or 
under the belly. 

This can be done with a horse who is afraid 
if he is well trained and if he yields to the aids, 
and it must be done in single cases as a tempo- 
rary remedy for a grave evil (swerving, turning 
back) but it is an evil as it much increases the 
fear, and avails a few times only, because the 
horse will remain greatly in fear of the object, 
and would always seek to swerve or turn back. 
This he will succeed iu doing, because he will be 
intent on discovering the object of fear, and will 
see it before the rider, and will have turned round 
before the rider has seen it or has thought of col- 
lecting him and getting him in hand. 

The untrained horse cannot be prevented from 
swerving aside by bending him in the direction 
opposed to the object of fear, as not being accu- 
stomed to bend his body he feels pain, is bewil- 
dered by it and stops. Eor this horse it is better 
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to hold him on both reins and give him seyere 
punishment in the paunch on the side opposed to 
the object in order to get him to adyance. 

For these reasons, and in order that the fear 
should not have time to take root in his mind, it 
is necessary immediately or as soon as possible after 
he has experienced fear of an object and has had 
to be punished to prevent him from swerving, to 
lead him on foot with the lounges and cavessoB 
to the object, and teach him not to be afiraid of 
it in the manner already stated.. 

With a horse which has not been well maste- 
red, and cannot be got in hand, the best thing to 
do is to dismount, walk in fh>nt of him, and try 
to induce him to to follow; possibly he will not 
advance even in this way, because he is accusto- 
med to have his own way. If punishment were 
given to this horse in order to get him in hand, 
it would not be successftil, because not being accu- 
stomed to it he would grow the more afiraid, and 
might be excited to violent reactions. Great abi- 
lity would be required in the rider to surprise the 
horse with severe punishment the first moment of 
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bis showing fear, but even thus, the risk of arou- 
sing resistance wonld be great, and the probability 
of being snocessftil small. 

For the purpose of pulling him forward, the 
reins being unsuited, the horse in training should 
have beneath the bridle a light cavesson but strong, 
with two metres of black twisted leather cord so 
as not to show too much, and double at the end 
in order to receive the hand. It should be faste- 
ned beneath the throat like the halter used by 
postilions. This cord would be usefdl when it is 
desired to walk with the horse, and when it is 
necessary to pass a bridge or dangerous pass on 
foot, and the horse should be accustomed to walk 
beside us and behind us, for which reason he should 
neyer have been punished by us from a position 
in front of him. When walking alongside of him, 
if it is necessary to stimulate him to advance, 
this must be done with the whip in the left; hand 
and behind, so that the aid is given him from 
behind. If we walk in front of the horse the pulls 
should be intermittent and gentle, and it should 
not be attempted to draw him by main force, as 
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this would caQM him great fear and make him 
poll backwards instead of coming forward. 

If whilst riding him it has been necessary to 
make him go close to an object of fear, holding 
him collected and in hand bj means of pnnish- 
ment, immediately the olgect is passed he must be 
pacified with conciliating words and caresses in 
order to remove the aversion occasioned by the pu- 
nishment, and the association of the pxmishment 
with the object df fear. Afterwards he must be 
made to pass again and again quietly, riding him 
if he is but slightly afraid, and accompanying him 
on foot and standing between him and the object 
of fear if the fear is great, passing close to the 
object which causes him fear, and speaking to him 
continually in a conciliating voice, and careMing 
him until he becomes indifferent to it. 

Many good horses can be managed the first 
time they Ate afraid even when ridden. (This can- 
not be done with those who are Very excitable and 
nervous. They would be excited by many repeti* 
tions of going to and fro hear the object of ft^ar. 
They should be made to pass it a few times a day, 
and with some interval, not consecutively. 
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If the horse is Afraid whilst in hand, he can 
be prevented from swerving or turning back. If 
he Is afraid whilst ont of hand, bnt is very sensi- 
tive to the aids for exciting motion by applying 
these aids and holding him he may be brought in 
hand at tiie moment he is afraid and prevented 
from swerving. If he is very much afraid whilst 
out of hand, and pays little heed to the riding 
punishments, it is no use applying them, as they 
do not suffice to keep him in motion, and may 
excite him to violent reactions. In this caae it is 
best to stop him, to caress him, and to talk to him 
soothingly, keeping him standing still, and seeing 
Whether his fbar subsides, and he can be persua- 
ded to pass by the voice signal to advance. If he 
cannot be persuaded, the rider must dismount, walk 
in front of the horse, and on the side towards the 
object and try to make the horse follow. The way 
of operating with the hands in order to prevent the 
reactions due to fear on horseback, is explained in 
JPhe Fnnetwns of the Hands in Biding. 

To be able to carry out this prevention of the 
reactions of fear it is necessary to have studied: 
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how to feel the movemetttB of fhe horse's spine 
under the saddle; — the acting of the horse's me- 
chanism in order to recognize Arom the movements 
of the spine which actions the horse intends to do ; 
— the way of applying the seTwal aids and puni- 
shments and at the right moment; and to have 
taught the horse to go forward promptly when the 
aids and punishments for exciting motion are ap- 
plied. — These things are explained in the Arte 
di Cavaleare. 

Degree of possibility of allaying fear. 

Fear may be allayed in many horses, who are 
not nervous, in the way above described and on 
the conditions above stated, among which confi- 
dence and obedience are particularly necessary. It 
cannot be remedied in nervous horses because they 
are continually overcome by it and cannot forget it 
notwithstanding the use of the means of persuasion. 
If it is seen that the means of persuasion are of no 
avail for removing the fear of a horse, it is better 
to give him up before he has led us into danger. 
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There ib great difficulty in removing the fear 
produced by any material harm he has experienced 
from an object, or from a serious threat of danger. 
If he found himself sinking in soft ground, if an 
object has actually struck him by falling on him 
or running against him, it will be very difficult 
to get him to forget his fear of it. If a large 
barrel were rolled towards him, he could not be 
persuaded not to swerve aside in order to avoid it. 
In order to persuade him not to be afi*aid of a 
rolling barrel it must be rolled alongside him and 
not towards him. Boiling it against him would be 
the way of teaching him to be afraid of it. 

We miist preoewt occurrence of acdde^its 
to the foal which u tmight 
outride the riding school in order not to give him 
. had associations inspiring him with fear. 

The foal must not be given bad associations of 
fear vrith respect to the actions it is desired to 
teach hini to perform and with respect to the 
places through which it is desired to make him 
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pass. We must first examine the places throiigli 
which we intend to ride him in order that he 
dhonld not find himself nnder circumstances which 
may give him had associations or associations 
adverse to ns, and render him frightened and difio- 
bedient. The varions places with their different 
appearances and circumstances should be known 
and taken into consideration by the teacher who 
desires to teach the foal not to be afiraid, and should 
be arranged in progressive order according as they 
are more or less adapted to excite fear. The tear 
cher should then begin by making him pass gra- 
dually from places which are less calculated to 
make him take Mght to those places which may 
give him greater fear. 

If the first time he were made to pass over a 
bridge the bridge were to fall, he would associate 
the fall with the bridge and would not pass oTer 
a bridge a second time. If it happened to him to 
sink down into soft ground so as to hurt his 1^^ 
or remain embedded in it, he would become so 
frightened that he would be unwilling to advance 
wherever he felt the ground yield though ever so 
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dighiljr. If in middiig him leup an olNrtaole his 
month IB hurt by the hand or if he is made to 
leap over an obstacle beyond hiB strength or his 
ability, and he falls, he is given an association of 
eyil in connection with leaping and acquires fear 
and dislike for leaping. If on catching sight of an 
obstacle which is new to him, of which he is afraid, 
and which he does not venture to leap he is puni- 
shed, his fear and his dislike to jumping it grows 
so much the more^ and he is rendered so much 
the more rebellious and caused to recede. 

It is of course understood that the horse who 
knows ahready how to jump and has been habi- 
tuated to leaping over obstacles in the open coun- 
try does not come under this head. He may be 
punished to get him. in hand and make him jump, 
and he understands that he is punished because he 
will not jump. He should always be . given short 
punishments, after which witib conciliatiug words 
and caresses the aversion produced by the punish- 
ment should be removed, not only with a view 
not to leave him in dislike of us but also not to 
leave a bad special association of punishment cou* 
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pled in his mind with the plaoe in which he was 
punished, in order that on passing there anew he 
should not be afraid. 

There is great liidnlUy to error with respect 

to the suseeptiMlitjf of horses 

to fear and their excitability to motion. 

In order to know the mental qualities of a 
horse a certain amount of time and many tests 
are required. The horse dealer puts him through 
tests which last a moment only and even these 
are rendered of no value by his men who are cle- 
ver and have already trained the horse in their 
way. They all keep the horse^s attention engaged 
so that he should not show his vices and fear^ and 
they do not allow him to stand still if, on his 
standing still, defects could be perceived in his legs 
which cannot be seen when he is in motion. Qe- 
nerally the horse is intent on everything that 
surrounds him and that he meets, but the dei^^ 
with his men causes his attention to be distracted 
and to be engaged with them, and the horse has 
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no time to obserre objects and be afraid of them. 

Ohanoe may likewise contribute to deceiving the 
purchaser. At times the horse looks at a thing of 
which he is not afraid, and on the other hand 
does not look at something else of which he would 
be afraid. 

Thus it may be thought that a horse is not 
afraid of a given object because on passing in its 
vicinity he showed no fear, but in reality he was 
not afraid because he did not look at it. On ano- 
ther occasion he may chance to look at that par- 
ticular object and will be afraid of it, and it will 
then be thought that he is afraid of another object 
because, as he did not show fear of the one in 
question on the first occasion, he is regarded as 
being without fear of it. At times horses are met 
with which always show signs of fear and swerve 
on one side only and not on the other. It may be 
concluded that it is due to a defect of vision on 
the one side, but it maydrlso be the result of a 
habit of always looking towards that side. It may 
be thought that the eye-sight on the side where 
no sign of fea;r is given is perfect, and yet it may 
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not be «0. Of many things whiok mn in Tiew al 
the same time it mfty be that mom impEeankni i» 
v(ksdB by the tiling wliioh in onr riew wonld be 
held .lem likely to isanoe it, and thn horeee are ler 
garded ae being afiemld of a thing which doM not 
cause them fear, bat which in onr opinion should 
eanse it, whilst they in reality are aAraid of some- 
tihing else. For this reaeon mistakes are often ihade 
as to the snsoeptibility oi horses to fear. 

The dealer's horse when handled by his mea 
appears very animated, starts forward on the least 
sign and shows fine moyements. The day after 
when handled by the bnyer or his man, the same 
horse seems sleepy and sluggish, the buyer being 
very much astonished and thinking ih^i he is ilL 
He does not know that the dealw has temporarily 
enlivened the horse by administering a good whip- 
ping with a copper-wire tipped whip to the accom- 
paniment of a certain sound of the Toice. Thus the 
horse whilst he is with the h<»r8edealer well remem- 
bers the sound of the voice in question and moves 
promptly and rapidly, not waiting for what he 
knows will fyUiyw, \mi> with the purchaser 1m j# 
not afraid and does not move. 
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In ridmg it must he sought to cmticipate 

the fear of the horse in order 

to he in time to prevent his reactions of fear. 

Bren after having taught the horse not t<o be 
afraid of many and various objects, and after ha- 
ving given him the habit of not being a&aid, he 
may still experience fear of many things and 
under many circumstances, although in a lesser 
degree, because it is his nature to be easily acces- 
sible to it. A pig or a dog running towards him 
or between his legs, an object suddenly coming to 
meet him, a man who unexpectedly jumps on to 
the road from a side ditch, or any other accident 
may occur at any moment and cause him fear, and 
this fear may excite him to swerve aside or turn 
backwards. 

It should therefore always be borne in mind 
that the horse may be afraid and we must be always 
intent on looking out in front for the things which 
may be encountered ahead or which may be met 
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with along the road on both sides, and even for 
those which may come from behind, although of 
them he may be less afraid. We should also atten- 
tively follow the hotse's motions as felt from tbe 
seat, and by the hand, and observe the digns of 
fear given by the ears and the head which during 
fear is bent in the direction tram which the horse 
believes that the olgect of fear will appiroach. When 
it is foreseen that he may be afraid, the horn 
must be collected at once by hand aids and aids or 
punishments for exciting him to go and his head 
must be bent in a direction away from the object 
of fear, in order to make him see it sideways, so 
that he may be less afraid, as these are the only 
means we possess of preventing him swerving on 
one side or turning back and running into danger. 
If we were to perceive from a distance a spe- 
cial object coming towards us on the road, which 
we thought the horse might be very much Htttdd 
of, so that it would not be possible to hold him, it 
would be better to turn back and go into a side 
field, waiting until the object had passed, rather 
than give him occasion to turn back. With hotsei 



it is always to be remembered that, afi in other 
things in life, preyention is' better than cure. 

In riding the fact of the rider keepi/iig 

the horse's attention fixed on himself assists 

in preventing fear. 

When his attention is engaged with the rider 
the presence of an object of which the horse would 
be afraid is not noticed, and he is not seized by 
the idea and feeling of fear. 

Therefore the first precaution to take when ri- 
ding, besides that of trying to discover the things 
which may cause him fear, is the rider keeping 
his horse attentiye to himself by some aids (voice, 
hand, whip, spurs) applied at intervals now and 
then to make the horse remember that he has 
somebody on his back and is not alone and as soon 
as he shows a sign of incipient fear, collecting him 
immediately, and endeavouring to remove the idea 
of fear by conciliating voice and caresses, and by 
preventing him with the reins from looking at the 
object of fear, bending him in the other direction. 
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and persistently urging him with aids and pnnish- 
ments for exciting him to go so that he may not 
stop and get out of hand, as then he may turn to 
one side or back. Drawing off his attention and 
keeping him occapied and engaged with ns is the 
best means of preyenting the horse from being 
afraid, and even np to a certain extent from making 
reactions for other reasons. Some horse dealers 
know this well, and are very skilftil in doing it 
Three or fonr of their men walk aronnd the horse 
which they are showing the buyer, and all of them 
do something to him, and the horse, having Uis 
attention engaged by many different actions and 
men, goes straight forward without showing fear, 
and without doing anything. He is afterwardi 
afraid when with the buyer, because the buyer 
does not do the same to him as the dealer' s mes 
did. 

Pretence of fear. 

The term « pretence of fear > is used when the 
horse passes an object while held in hand witlioul 
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flhowing signs of great fear, and does not pass it, 
bnt tarns back when he is left free. I should 
think this to be fear in no very great degree daring 
which he has been allowed to tarn back, and there- 
fore he always conceiyes the idea of taming back 
from having done so. It mast be dealt with jast 
like fear itself. We mast look oat beforehand as 
far as possible for objects which may give him 
ground for swerving and taming back and must 
get the horse in hand, as in all cases of fear, to 
prevent him from- swerving and turning back, but 
he must afterwards be taught not to be afraid in 
the way above stated. 

!r8a>ching the horse not to be afraid of raUwajf 
traine, f/re arms, and motor oars. 

As already stated it is understood that this 
like everything else relating to fear, and all mat- 
ters which it is desired to teach him, can only be 
done after he has been . rendered confident and 
obedient. To teach the horse not to be afi*aid of 
things wl)icb cause him great fear, such as rail- 
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waj traiiiB, gan firing, and steam moton (wkkh 
mmk« a great noiae and hare rapidly revolying 
wheeLi) time is required and a careftdly gradnated 
scale of instruction. The company of another horse, 
and still better of other horses who are not aftaid 
of these things is very useftil, simplifying and ftL- 
cilitating the task of teaching him not to be afraid 
if possible. Artillery remounts learn qnickly and 
with fcw exoeptions by being always together witii 
old horses. Bach horse must always be taught se- 
parately in orerooming his fear. By putting toge- 
ther sereral horses who are frightened, they com- 
municate their fear to each other, and consequently 
grow more excited and still more afraid. 

In order to teach the horse not to be afraid 
of things which cause him great fear, the things 
already stated must be done in the way already 
explained, but still more gradually. He should be 
in the company of other horses a little way ahead 
and nearer to the object of fear ; he must be held 
facing the object (train, machine &c.) by two men 
(of comrse without blinkers, because in ord^ to 
persuade him he must see the object of fear), hold' 
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ing him on each iide with two kmngMi 4tiiw)hed to 
the side riagi of the careieon and the num^ who le 
teeehing him mot to be nfiraid, ehocdd stfuid in front 
ef him with another lonnge end elose to him eo 
as to be able to etroke him on the heed end on 
the ejee. Thne, the teacher nmaine betwewi the 
hone and the okgect of fear. Holding the hwse 
with tibm cffOBp towards the ofe^ect naj give him 
less fear, bat it is not so well beeanse he, being in 
a position fi^Yonnhle to bolting, might drag the 
men with him, and he woold haFe leamt that he 
oan rnn awiqr, whieh woold be very bad« 

The men on each side should stand a yard w 
two away and slightly in adyance of the h<mie's 
head. They should not do anything, save offer an 
dastic and yielding resistance, if the horse draws 
back owing to fear, and the same must be done by 
the man at his head, in order to oyercome his fear. 

Jnst as not dcrfng anything to him in presence 
of the object of fear is the way of riddiiig him of 
his fear, in the same we^y when the oli||eet of fear 
passes he should be allowed to look at it without 
doing anything to him, only speaking to him 
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soothingly, and stroking him, and letting him re- 
cede slightly, we following, bnt preventing him 
from tnming back and nmning away. His being 
able to tnm back and run away excites him and 
very mnch increases his fear, spoiling the lesson 
because he sees that he can escape. Great care 
mnst also be taken to nse a strong cavesson and 
strong lounges which cannot break, because if they 
broke it would suggest to him that he could break 
them, and he would always seek to do so. 

The resistance offered to his receding must be 
elastic and yielding, because if it were sought to 
hold him standing absolutely still, his fear would 
greatly increase. For this reason the horse, in front 
of whom an object of which he is very much afraid 
must pass, must not be tied to trees or to the wall, 
or to a fixed point. There may however, be some 
exceptions to this. 

The men who assist in teaching the horse not 
to be afraid should themselves not be afraid of 
what the horse may do in consequence of his fear. 
Therefore to do this duty, men are required accu- 
stomed to being with horses and trained in the 
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way of going about them. There is no danger for 
them since standing as they do on one side and 
slightly in front towards the object of fear they 
can only be drawn backwards by the horse when 
he recedes, and there being three of them together 
with the one holding the middle lounge they can 
prevent him turning back without great effort. 

If other horses are held in front of the one 
which it is desired to teach not to be afiraid, and 
between him and the object of fear, the backing 
of the horse will be slight. Oare must be taken 
not to do anything disagreeable to the horse either 
before or when the object of fear passes or after 
it has passed. After the object of fear has passed 
the horse should be kept still for a time as if he 
were led away directly he might think that he could 
have turned back of himself. Each day he should 
continue to be held still, looking at the object of 
fear once only on the first day and repeatedly for 
some time on the days following until he shows 
he is no longer afraid. After he has become quiet 
he is left without the companionship of the horse 
which had been placed in front of him in order 
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to f aoUitete <rv wcoming Ms fear, aad ttan the qm 
at the side are dispenaed witiii, the man with Ae 
middle lounge lemainittg alone. 

The leeeer or greater fear he ezperieAcea of any 
object, and his lesser or greater readiness in allow- 
ing bis foar to be dispelled depends upon tiks 
degree of oonfldeiice and trust and the sense of 
obedience felt bj tike horse towards the man lead- 
ing him or at his side or in frent of him^ and 
towards the other men who hold him on both sides, 
and also according as he is more or leas nwvous. 
It need not be said that in order to dispel his fear 
a place must »ot be chosm with ditohes or other 
dangers near it into which he maj go on his re- 
ceding or swerving to one side. Then he would 
attribute the evil of haring run into the ditch to 
the tram or otber olgects coming or passing in 
fh>nt of him, and would be so much the more 
afraid of it 

Whether he draws back more or less depends 
on the greater or lesser proximity of the point at 
which he is placed to view the passing train or 
to hear the discharges or the noise of c^er 



ohines. He should be placed a long way off on flie 
foot occaBion and gradaally broaght up dofler 
aftOTwards. He should not be brought up closer if 
in the more distant place where he was first held 
he has not become entirely indifferent to the sight 
of the object or the noise of the discharge. ^ 

It requires a great deal of time to teach some 
homes not to be afraid of railway trains. If it is 
a carriage horse it should be led free and without 
blinkers, and not attached tb the carriage, but 
with lounges and cavesson on foot as already star 
ted. The horse should be stopped at a distance 
frstn the i^ace where the train passes, to that he 
flhaold see little of it, and hear little of the noise 
to aroid making too great an impression. Bach 
day on which he is conducted afresh to see* tibe 
passing train, if his nervousness permits it, the 
effect of fear will diminish, until finally he will 
be peimiaded to hare no fear because no harm 
hi^pens to him. 

He should be shoMrn the train once or twice a 
day, but at long intervals at the beginning in or- 
der not to excite hiia too much, and to give him 
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time to calm down, but this must be continued 
every day. In bringing him up closer the stages 
should be very gradual, so that he should not be 
alarmed. If it is sought to draw him near in a few 
days in order to get the matter over quickly, he 
may very easily learn the contrary, i. e. to be afraid 
instead of learning to have no fear. A great deal 
has then been lost, and it is necessary to begin 
anew standing at a greater distance, and at such 
a distance that he is not alarmed by it, but in 
this case it has become more difficult to remove 
his fear, because the fear has taken root in the 
nptind of the horse. An enclosed field near a rail- 
way and another horse or more horses for com- 
panionship simplify very much the process of teach- 
ing him to have no fear. Oxen grazing in the 
fields near the railway, after having for some days 
observed that the passing of the train does them 
no harm, become indifferent to it. It then remains 
to teach him not to be afraid standing close to the 
train, because standing at a certain distance causes 
little fear^ but standing close a great deal. Standing 
near a train going at high speed excites great fear. 
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and it must be endeaYonred to stand at a distance 
if possible and as far as possible for many days. 

To teach him not to be afraid of the discharge 
of guns, he mnst be held on foot with lounges and 
cavesson as stated, and brought to a stop at a very 
great distancd, so that he should see little of the 
flash and hear the minimum of noise from the dis- 
charge, and so that the odour of the powder fired 
should become slight by mixing with the air. When 
he is indifferent at a distance from the place where 
the firing takes place, he may be guided round 
at a distance, at a walk, so that he should be ac 
customed not to take alarm, whilst in motion. Here 
likewise the attempt to force matters and to finish 
them quickly means retrogression instead of advan- 
ce, and imperils the success entirely. He should 
not be led close if at the farther distance he has 
not become quite indifferent to the flash and the 
noise of the discharge. Some do not make reactions 
on hearing and seeing the discharge but cannot 
help giving a start, which is the effect of a painftil 
sensation experienced in the brain. 

In order to accustom him to firing whilst he 
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is ridden, if his nature allowe, great gradation ii 
required, and he mnst first have been rendered 
indifferent to any firing near him whilst led on 
foot. A good preparation is holding him still at 
a certain distance fh>m a target and going gra- 
dually nearer. At first only caps should be used 
once every now and again, and afterwards a small 
amount of powder. When a pistol is fired off on 
the right with the right hand, many horses acquire 
the vice of turning round to the left. This means 
that firing has been done on horseback before the? 
became indifferent to firing on foot near them. The 
gradual course must be recommenced, and after- 
wards instead of .firing with the arm to the right, 
the arm should be held perpendicular, and after- 
wards a little to the right. 

Much unrest and many vices in the shape of 
rearing, jumping and turning back when shots are 
fired on horseback, are caused by the rider, who 
instead of remaining still and not giving him nn* 
pleasant sensations before firing, during firing and 
after firing, jerks his mouth with the hand or ill- 
treats him with the spurs, sits with his body in- 



dined foirwwd, und diftturtMi the hone. The dift- 
ehfttge of gtiiiA in mietidtirabie to i^oitie hoiMfi be- 
cause it gives them a painftil shock in the brain. 
For these ft remedy may be <^otton in the ears. 

In order to accustom the horse to the sabre, it 
is attached to the saddle and the trainer walks 
along with him at his side, holding him with the 
careoson and lonnge in the riding school after 
having given him instrnction with the lonnge and 
he is always stroked and stopped if he shows 
signs of agitation. When he is indifferent at a walk 
he is made to go at a short trot and at a gallop, 
and he mnst always be brought back to a walk 
and stopped and caressed if he begins to grow 
excited, and not allowed to mn because he would 
grow much more excited and so on indefinitely. 

Oorte da Pavia said that he taught the war 
hoite to be courageous by simulating a combat 
with another rider who always drew back. He 
taught the horse to allow himself to be ridden by 
the master only, by having him ridden by others 
who Hi-treated and punished him and allowed him 
to make reactions and pretended to fall from him 
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whilst the master when riding him always car»- 
sed him. This is right. It was giving good asso- 
ciations to the master and bad associations to the 
others, bnt it does not attun its pnrpose if the 
rider is a skilled horseman. 

To accustom the horse to the motor car these 
proceedings will be nsefdl. Place a motor in the 
centre of an open space so that it is conspicnoos 
in the Ml light of day. Have the horse (of conrse 
without blinkers) led round the motor at the di* 
stance of twenty yards by two or three men with 
two or three lunges to the cavesson. Walk the 
horse very slowly and quietly, giving the soothing 
voice and stroking him while walking. Stop now 
and then to make him more quiet and meanwhile 
repeat caressing. The men leading him must be 
acquainted with the horse and have his confidence. 
They must not have ill-treated him and be feared 
by the horse. 

Gradually let the men leading him round de- 
scribe smaller circles and (with the gradation requi- 
red by each particular horse to overcome fear) stop 
at last at a few yards distance from the motor. 
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Afker standing awhile and stroking Mm, with the 
soothing voice sonnd, the men mnst torn towards 
the motor and draw the horse behind them but 
they most not force him to approach the motor if 
they see some reluctance to do so. This will be 
exoeptional because the horse has the men before 
him and between him and the motor. If it happens, 
the horse must be walked round again for some 
time. Forcing him to approach by material force 
would excite his fear and teach him to be afraid 
instead of teaching him not to be afraid. 

If by a rare case he is not willing to approach 
the motor the first day, he will be willing another 
day. Some one sitting on the motor who knows the 
horse and who welcomes him with the soothing 
voice-sound will facilitate his approaching. The 
man sitting on the motor caresses him and may 
give him oats in the box used for that purpose and 
known to the horse. To gradually induce the horse 
to eat oats on an object of fear is to give him a 
very good association with that object. 

To facilitate approaching the motor by a very 
timorous horse his groom may present him the 
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oat-hox at two cur tkree yards distmce from the 
motor which wiU giy« him th« idea of advancing. 
When the hone adYances the groom muat step 
backwards towards the motor to iaduoe him to 
keep on adyauciug, still holding the box and letting 
him have a few ottts. After a while the groom mi^ 
retire still more and place the box on the groiond 
cloee to the motor or ooq the motor itself. These 
operations hare the olgect of giving the hone good 
associations with the motor. The men leading the 
horse with the lounges, the man sitting on the 
motor and the groom being all dose together with 
the hore^9 he will be soon peranaded to sq»proacL 
The noise of the motor makes an impression on 
all horses. It must be first heard from a distance 
the horse standing still with two or three men with 
lonnges. The men circle ronnd leading the horse 
with the lounges and stop now and then before 
the noise begins, aa the fint tunes he must hear 
it standing still, so that he may remain quiet 
Hearing the noise while walking might excite him. 
After he iH accustomed to hear it while standing 
still he will be kept walking to hear it while 
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walking. Wken he is aociifitomed to hear it circling 
from some diirtance he mnst hear it gradually 
nearer and standing behind the motor and on the 
flttde of the motor. After this has been done for 
an honr for several days and the horse is nearing 
the motor decidedly and is not afraid of the noise^ 
the men leading him must be gradually diminished 
till only one leads with only one lounge and with- 
out the man who sat on the motov and without 
the groom. 

When the horse is accustomed to the sight and 
noise of the motor standing stilly he should be ac- 
costomed to the motor moving. Have the naotor 
moved very slowly so that the horse may be led 
to follow it by the men with the lounges at a slow 
walk. The walk most be very slow. Were the hone 
to be obliged to follow at a quick walk he would 
grow excited. After he has been walking fbr soum 
time behind the motor, stop it and have him led 
forward passing close to it. Them stop the horse and 
move the motor passing close to where the horse 
stands and stop it some yards forwwd. Repeat this 
Mveral times and then make the horse walk close 
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to the moYing motor, the man who leads him 
being between the horse and the motor and later 
the horse next to the motor and the man outside. 
When become familiar with these things lead the 
horse in one direction and move the motor in the 
reverse so that they circle round meeting, and do 
this exercise for an hour for many days till the 
horse is quite indifferent to meeting the motor. 
These proceedings are intended to show him tiiat 
the motor moving does him no harm. 

To accustom the horse to the motor moving 
with velocity choose a mile or two of a broad and 
straight road that (he horse may see the motor 
coming from afar. Place the horse at one end and 
the motor at the other and have them meeting 
many times with increased velocity but only in- 
creasing velocity if the horse shows no excitement 
in meeting it with less velocity. In doing this the 
horse must be mounted and quietly ridden and for 
some time must meet the motor only at a walk 
that he. may not get excited, and then at a trot, 
not at a gallop, as many horses are excited by the 
gallop. Bepeat these meetings for many days till 
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the horse shows himself indifferent to a good deal 
of velocity bnt not very great. 

These proceedings may remove the fear of the 
horse when the motor moves at no great speed. A 
great speed will allways frighten horses as it frigh- 
tens ns. To be persuaded of this try to stand at a 
yard's length from the rails when an express train 
passes instead of standing twenty yards off. For 
this reason motors going at a great rat« will 
be always dangerous to people riding and driving. 
Horses that are overworked and are used in the 
crowded streets of a large town are less liable ^to 
be seized by the feeling of fear especially when 
there are two together. A single horse on an iso- 
lated road will be easily taken by panic on seeing 
a motor coming against him at great speed. 

Having put the horse in confidence, in obe- 
dience and taught him to go in union in the hand, 
and having accustomed him not to be afiraid of 
many objects we may hope to remain his master. 
We cannot be quit.e sure because a great fear may 
be excited by some object or animal and then the 
horse may obey his instinct of fear more than our 
aids and punishments. 
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Fear, if great, is a very aerioos matter in hor- 
ses, because as it is an involnntary nervons com- 
motion even good treatment affords little remedy, 
and has but alight influence. If there is no success 
in remoTing it in the way above explained this 
means that it is an ill without remedy, and there- 
fiore an ill to which we must resign ourselyes, 
and it is useless to allow oneself to be overcome 
by angw and to punish the horse, because this 
only increases his fear. The real remedy is to em- 
ploy the horse for slow draught purposes. 
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RBAOTIOIirS. 

« Seaetians » are actions of the hone directed 
against the rider, wlio by his aids requires him to 
perform some movement, or by his punishments 
seeks to force him to make this movement. They 
may even be made with the idea of attacking. 
They may be called reaetioM because the horse 
acts against the actions of the rider which excite 
and provoke him to revolt against them. These 
material reactions are manifestations of mental 
opposition, of resentment, of anger, of hatred ib- 
wards the rider. 

The home which has acquired the hi^bit of ma- 
king one or more reactions on the application of 
some aids or punishments or in some particular 
circumstances or places is caUed meiot$». He has 
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acquired tbis habit firom haying seen once or se- 
veral times that with his reactions he got the bet- 
ter of the rider and made the rider cease to give 
him aids and pnnisbements. 

Various reactions. 

The horse may react in various ways and vsr 
rious degrees, for various reasons and in connection 
with various circumstances. The reactions here re- 
ferred to are not those of the colt, trom which 
we are not entitled to require that he should be- 
have well until, after the proper period of instruc- 
tion, he has been rendered confident, obedient and 
resolute in going, but those which the horse know- 
ingly makes against the rider through not desL 
ring to perform a required movement or owing to 
iU-wiU. 

The horse may react by rearing — kicking — 
raising the croup — by jumping sideways or back- 
ing — by standing still, refusing to go — buck- 
ing — running away. — The reactions made when 
the body of the horse is straight are stronger but 
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those in trayerse cause the rider to lose his bur 
lance more easily. 

General Oa/ueea of BeaetioM. 

As the obedience of the horse is due to his 
mind being in a state of confidence and subjection, 
and his body in the position in which he can be 
prevented from making actions of his own will, 
the general causes owing to which the horse makes 
reactions are — the moral condition of want of 
confidence and subjection, in which he rebels 
against and feels enmity towards the rider ; — his 
not being willing to yield and obey the aids of 
the hand and the aids for stimulating him to go. 

His want of obedience and subjection is the 
cause of his desiring to follow his own instincts, 
and to make reactions if the rider endeavours to 
prevent him from doing so. His having been able 
to make a reaction shows him that the rider is not 
capable of preventing him, that he can do so;., it" 
opens his eyes to his own strength, to bir superio- 
rity over the rider, and he always desires to do it 
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and does it whenever provoked. His having made 
this discovery and retaining the memory of it gi- 
ves rise in him to the impulse to repeat the reac- 
tions even without provocation or any special 
reason except that of his remembering having been 
able to do so, and from repeating them many times 
he acquires the habit. 

Save in the case of vicious-natured horses it is 
for the most part the rider who by his wrong 
treatment has made the horse his etietny, and hy 
his lack of skill has allowed him to understand 
that the rider is feeble and that he can do as he 
desires, can react and cx)nquer. 

Special causes of reactions. 

The different ways in which the horse may ^be 
excited to anger are chiefly the particular causes 
of most of his reactions; they are — the hand 
aids which hurt his mouth; — the aids and pu- 
nishments for exciting going inflicted when, not 
being in an obedient frame of mind, he does not 
tolerate them and by them is e:^ cited to anger and 
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to revolt ; — his being forced by tbe rider by way 
of panisbment to perform some moyement from 
which his body experiences pain owing to his not 
being prepaired for it ; — the particular condition 
of excessiye sensitiveness which makes him feel 
excitement and anger even from actions by which 
other horses are not excited, such as experiencing 
a tickling sensation or being irritated by the spur; 
— his being in a state of idleness and exuberance 
of spirits from which he becomes very excitable 
not tolerating many actions which he tolerates 
when he is not in this condition, and feels the 
need to jnmp; ^— his being excited by anything 
which hnrts him, by the bit, the saddle, the crap- 
per, tight girths Sic. — his being weak in the 
backbone or in the houghs thus suffering f^m the 
weight of the rider; — the fear of objects which 
make him swerve, turn back, rear and swing 
round on his hind legs. 

When he is not yet in obedience his instinct 
of sociability is the reason of the horse seeking to 
nm towards other horses. If he has once been able 
to go to them against the will of the rider he will 
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always be anxious to go to them and if the rider 
attempts to prevent him he will m^ke reactions. 
Giving much leaning on the hand may be the 
canse for exciting running away. 

Santapaulina obeerved that teaching the horse 
to go in union is the cause of most reactions. I 
should say that in this case the reactions are due 
rather to the want of gradation or preparation of 
the body in teaching him to go in union owing 
to which he feels that pain is being inflicted upon 
him in collecting him and keeping him collected. 

The reactions are due to the causes specified 
but the material possibility of making them arises 
from the horse having free command over his body 
i. e. by his going low on the forehand and therefore 
being mechanically able to behave as he wifihee 
and take up the preparatory positions suited for 
making reactions. 

How reactions are determined. 

When a horse has a motive for making reac- 
tions from one of the general or special causes 
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mentioned, his reactions may be determined by — 
proYooations of the rider — by circumstances — 
by reminiscence. — All special caoses which may 
excite the horse to make reactions may also be 
occasions for their being carried out. 

Unless the horse is of a vicioos nature most 
reactions are occasioned by provocation of the nn- 
capable rider — who does not know what he 
should do — who does what he should not — 
who does not know how to prerent them by proper 
aids or punishments applied in due time — who 
has ventured upon a struggle with him — who 
excites him with the spurs — who rides him be- 
fore having taught him confidence, obedience and 
brought his body into the proper position in which 
it can be prevented from making reactions — who 
will force the horse to perform a movement which 
he does not desire to make because his body, not 
being prepared for it, feels pain. Usually the horse 
refuses to make this movement on the first aids 
being applied and reacts if punishments are given 
for the purpose of forcing him to make it. 

When the horse is ridden while he is not yet 
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in obedience the circnnuitanee of seeing horMB 
may be the ooeasion to go to them; — the dr- 
comstanoe of paming by the road which leads to 
his stable may be the occasion of going to his 
stable — the oircamstance of meeting an object 
which frightens him may be the occasion of swer- 
ving and tnming back. 

If reactions are not occasioned by proYocation 
of a particnlar rider they have been proToked by 
some previons rider and the recollection of this 
earlier proYocatlon is the occasion for tke horse 
to continue making such reactiona even without 
fresh proTOcatioR. 

When once the horse has been able to aroid 
performing tlie required movem^it by making 
reactions, he afterwards makes reactions even cm 
the first indication of an aid requiring it firran him, 
and so much the more on it being sought to com* 
pel him by punishment, and eyen without the ap- 
plication of punishment, merely owing to his 
reminiHcence that he had been able to avoid per- 
forming the required movement by making reac- 
tions. An occasion is necessary for the first reaction. 
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Subtteqnenily the boree r^eats it tteom ram«mber* 
ing that he has done it befoire^ that he haa been 
aUe to do it and when &ere is no apparent 
niotiTe the oaose of the reaction is his remembeiv 
ing that he has been able to make it and by its 
means has caused iU-*treatment and pnnishments 
to cease and has made the ridw afraid. 

His obstinately refhsing to move is usually 
oanaed for the first time by his mouth being hurt 
by the hand. If, after he has sto]^>ed, the rider 
again hurts his mouth by the hand and inflicts 
punishments to stimulate him to go, the horse, 
being unable to go ahead owing to being too tightly 
held in, rears, and the rider becomes afraid and 
entirely gives up using these aids and punishments. 
Having thus reared for the first time and disco- 
vered that the rider was afraid, that he stopped 
hurting him in the mouth and inflicting on him 
punishments for exciting him to go, the horse has 
recourse to the action of rearing as a means of 
stof^ing these inflictions of pain. His first rearing 
was due to excitement without malice. He rears 
afterward from reminiscence of having seen that 
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he was able to do ao, that he frightened his rider 
and made him leave off inflicting pnjiighmentB. 
Thns rearing beoomes a deliberate and malicioiifl 
reaction and by repeating it the horse acquires the 
habit of doing it, i. e. the vice of doing it. 

Snppoee a horse be ridden outside the riding 
school before he has been taught to yield to the 
reins and to the riding aids for exciting him to go 
and to remain in hand and not be afraid. Going 
on the road will give him the opportunity of seeing 
objects of fear and he will swerve, will swing 
round without his rider being able to prevent it, 
because the horse has not yet learnt to obey his 
aids and punishments. The rider will become irri- 
tated and will inflict even severe punishment the 
first time, but not being able to hold him the horse 
will turn back, or will swing round on his hind 
legs notwithstanding the punishments, or else he 
will swing round, replying to the punishments by 
croupades and jumps. 

On these reactions the rider ceases to apply 
aids and punishments and the horse sees that he 
can run away from the object of which he is afraid 
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and that the rider is nnable to preyent him from 
doing so, and he will always wish to swerve aside 
or turn back and will also repeat the reactions if 
it is sought to forestall him whenever he sees the 
object which gives him fear. Here the first occsr 
sion for the swerving and making reactions was 
his being ridden outside the riding school before 
mastery of him had been obtained,, and the im* 
mediate occasion his having seen an object which 
inspired him with fear. 

Suppose a horse which has difficulty in traver- 
sing and which the rider wishes to force to traverse 
by punishment with the spur without simultsr 
neously raising the hand at the moment of applying 
the spur. The horse responds to the spur punish- 
ment by kicking, throwing up the croup, going 
against the spur by throwing out the croup on the 
side where the spur is applied, and if the rider 
continues to apply punishments he may begin to 
buck. 

Here the occasion for his learning to react 
against the application of the spur and throw up 
the croup on the spur being applied and begin to 
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buck, i» the attoqipt to maJke him trayerae when 
he did not know how, when he experienced diffi- 
cnlty in doing it, and the nder not knowing how to 
xmm the hand in proper time to impede reactions. 

The Qccaaion for making reactions may ateo be 
doe to special cixcnmatanioes which give rise in thie 
horse to the idea of perfoianing movementfi con- 
trary to thoee the rider wishes. He may by a 
chance not considered by flie cider be guided into 
a road which leads home, and thus obtain the 
idea of going there, of desiring to go there. 

If the rider seeks to prevent him going home by 
aide sad punishments the idea of making reactions 
Qiay be suggest^ to him, and if by them he sue- 
ceedft m gojng home, L e. in getting the better, 
he yfjH always want to do so if the idea of going 
hpvi« enters in his head* 

The horse which will not sepe^te himself from 
oth^r hQi's^S, doM nQt va»k» re^^^tions if allowed 
to go together with them, bat may make them if 
it is. songbt to make him go in another direction 
bF ^Mb and pnnisbm^ute. Here the attempt to se- 
pari^ him from t)ie othe^ horses has Itimished 
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him ike occmIoq for mafciiig reaetioiw. If lie is 
re^oind a second Ham to pitrt f^rom other horses 
ftis will giye rise to his refosing it by making 
reactions to the first aid applied to get him to 
aeparato from them. 

Tfai9 most important thing to observe in riding 
horses is to avoid giying thejn opportunities to 
learn to maJke reactions since prevention is bettor 
than core as was remarlced by Santapanlina in thie 
seyenteonth century. With a view to avoiding snch 
opportunities care must be taken not to do many 
things and to do many others. — The horse shoffld 
aot be ridden outside the riding school if mastory 
of him has not first been obtained insidiS, — if 
he is not in a confident and obedient fi*ame of 
mind and well in hand, — if he has not been 
accustomed to seeing many objects without fear. 
— He grihould also not be ridden even iu the 
riding school if he is not obedient and resoluto 
in the trot and if he does not go forward on the 
slightest aid, because otherwise he might make reac- 
tions, and after haying done so it cannot be obli- 
terated &om his mind* 
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We most require gradually what the horse will 
he able to do according to his previous instruction. 
If we require that he should perform a moyement 
care must he taken that he has understood what 
is desired and that his body he prepared for it by 
other preceding movements so that he may not 
feel difficulty and pain in his body while doing it. 
To secure his performing the movement the rider 
should know what preparatory position he must 
make him take up in order that he may be able 
to do it, and should have the ability to apply right 
aids to make him do it. 

The good training by which we render oursel- 
ves master of the horse in conjunction with the 
fact of his being trained by a capable person ivlio 
requires from him only what he can do, — who 
does not seek to force him to do any thing save 
what he is certain of being able to compel him to 
do and that only after the horse has acquired the 
habit of going well, affords him no opportunity of 
learning to make reactions and of seeing that he 
is the stronger and can do as he chooses. 

Many horses have a very good nature and do 
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not make reactions even when they are ill-treated, 
limiting themselves to showing lesser or greater 
oppositions, bnt many others soon make powerful 
reactions. To attempt to compel a horse to jnmp 
over obstacles when he does not know how and 
when he has not been mastered is the means most 
adapted to teaching him not to jump, to reftise to 
jmnp, and to perform reactions of all sorts. 

Bemsdy against reactions. 

Beactions are made by the horse which is not 
in confidence, which is not in obedience, which in 
going is out of hand (that is, keeps his body low 
on the forehand in a position mechanically suited 
to make movements of his own will), which is not 
ready to move forward to the aids given him for 
stimulating him to go. 

To the horse which has learned to make reac- 
tions the real remedy is to teach him confidence 
and obedience as by that he will become persua- 
ded not to make reactions and to teach him to go 
in a good position and in union, and to be ready 
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to go fotward resotaMy nt tke sliglltetit fticto M 
gctog as by thai the hotse will haye no mmt the 
material pcMribility of making f«action£i. Thifi if ht 
10 susceptible of being cored, that is if his ftml 
natare is not so Obstinate as not io petmit of being 
persuaded not to tnake reactions. 

These things may be taught thrbdgh ptttpei 
instruction THth the lunge and they are dlSo a re- 
medy to stable vices of those horses which are 
susceptible of being cured. It is understood that the 
application of aids and punishments with the lunge 
and whip is to be made at the proper time which 
must be seised as in fencing and fighting. A step 
takeii at a wrong moment is of no use in war and 
in training horses. The rules fbr the application 
of the various aids and punishments are in UArte 
di Gavalcare Chapters VI. and Yll. 

Material coercion and very severe punishmeais i 
are not a real cure if their application does not ! 
produce persuasion not to make a special reaction 
fbr fear of receiving such punishments. If these 
material means are Applied they tnust be applied 
in the plaees and in the circumstances iti whicU 
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the special reaction was first made and learned to 
show the horse that he is conquered in the places 
and in the circnmstances in which he was induced 
to make that special reaction. If it is not possible 
to put him in the same places and in the same 
circumstances in which he learned to make a spe- 
cial reaction circumstances and places must be imi- 
tated as well as may be. 

With cart-horses which had taken the vice of 
atopjpitt^ and trbhld tibt rmr^^ the i^ihedy of dlden 
tiifaeiBr ijfi the cotintij wad 16 lij^ht i^tr&w undef the 
belly. Some wohld not more till the striaw waJa 
actually lighted thohgh they knew the effect tif fire 
from hariiig expeiienced it nt other times. This 
shows thai th^y were intelligent. 

To tie the horse to thfe spot where he stot)f)ed 
and would not mote and keep hini there a whole 
day was another remedy ithd had a good effeict. With 
a vfery restive cart horsb the secdnd remedy lilay 
still be of service. 



ON THE BRIDLING OF HORSES AND 
THE USE OF THE OURB-BIT. 



In the XVI, Century first Oesare Fiaschi a 
nobleman of Ferrara (1539) and after him Pirr'An- 
tx)nio Ferrari a nobleman of Naples (1598) wrote 
on the Bridling of horses. Fra Giovanni Paolo 
d' Aquino, knight of St. John of Jerusalem' (Udine 
1636) mentions the latter and not the former pro- 
bably because he was, like himself, a native of the 
Kingdom of Naples. The Ritter von Weyrother, 
head of the austrian military riding school (Vienna 
1810), said what wa« said by Fiaschi before him, 
but Weyrother employed modem expressions and 
invented the measuring curb-bit. 

Fiaschi said moreover that when adapting the 
bit to a horse besides the shape of his montb, 
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bars, tongue, cavity of the mouth, palate, thickness 
of the lips, it is necessary to take into account 
the conformation of his body and neck, the strength 
or the weakness of the fore part, the back and 
the feet. He very judiciously remarked also that 
the curb-bit alone is not sufficient to make hor- 
ses go well but it is necessary to have them tho- 
roughly trained in advance to go well and lightly 
and that only then the head and the neck could 
be drawn in the right position which their con- 
formation allows. He might have added that the 
rider must know how to apply the aids of the hand. 

Regarding the question as to whether the upper 
cheeks of the curb-bit are more adapted to raise 
the head, when long or short, the Oavaliere d'A- 
quino said that the upper cheeks if shorter gave 
greater action to the curb-bit and therefore had 
greater power to raise the head. It is understood 
that to raise the head the curb-bit should be made 
to act by the hand in a raising direction. 

The object of the curb-bit is to subject the 
head, neck and body to the action of the hand in 
order to control the horse better than with the 
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snaffle and to coilkipbl him iti esiectlte biefttor, inth 
mote union, the mdt^nidiits thAt Are dAiitdd. Hm 
curb-bit Acts M a i^ecdndMry levet ill l^hith tile 
power is the hand by iheand of the t^nns, th« M^ 
Mstance is in die bani on whlbh th« citfthon is p}hr 
ced, and the point ot support is the curb Whieh 
makei^ the bit act. 

The canhcA is the part of the bit Which ifl |fl«- 
ced in the mouth and keeps thd chMkS finfi. TtA 
upper cheeks are the pieces dbove the eatlnoan, 
the lower cheeks are the pieces that ate under- 
neath. The cannon would be ptefetable if holldw, 
because it is lighter, .than if solid, but if hollow 
it is not so strong and the bit must be strong. It 
must not be possible that it eould break and th^ 
horse go free. The cannon must be placed on the 
bars of the lower jaw between the tusks and molar 
teeth without touching either. 

The curb shotUd He well flat round the outet 
jaw just above the chin so that When the eurb-bit 
is made, to act the curb should not rise if possible. 
The rising of the curb and its keeping higher thaA 
it should be above the chin may be oansed by the 
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li^r 6hbAB of t&d Mrb-bit b^lng loUg of by the 
liotg^ havihg a Vety kfw ijhin of by the bAnnoii 
bdfig higb in the month, abd th«^ thte6 causes 
may concnt together. 

The cannon may be made to stay a little highet 
or lower in the space betweeh the tnskd of the 
lower jaw arid th6 molar teeib through making 
the head piece of the biidle shorter or lohger. 
The actiott of the curb-bit teflds to bring down 
the head and Hiote So if the calinon is placed lo- 
wer iri thb l^ace between thc$ insks and molar 
teeth and less if highet. If it is required that the 
csfimon be high in the mouth on account of the 
horse's tendency to dfbp his head the curb will 
stay higher, but this cannot be altered. 

The curb inust be smooth and of a moderate 
breadth sO as not to Cause pain to the jaw for the 
itction of the ciirb-bit ought to be only on the 
bars ahd therefore the curb ought to serve only 
as a support to the actiotl of the bit. If it were 
ntieven and narrow it wotild cause the horse pain. 
If it is seen that the fcurb gives pain to the horse 
a leather sttap can be put in its stead. 
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Onrbs with points to cause much pain are nsed 
sometimes to force horses with hard months to give 
in. If it sncceeds with some horses having hard 
months it may be nsed, bnt generally the want 
of effect of the ordinary cnrb-bit proceeds from the 
nnskilfol hand which allows itself to be weighed 
npon — or fh>m the stiffness of the body, — or 
from the bad action of the horse which when going 
holds his body in a low position — or fh>m weak- 
ness of the backbone, legs and feet. 

The cnrb mnst be several links longer than 
what is needed in order to be able to take hold 
of it with the fingers and pnt it on its hook and 
it should be nsed long at first and shortened gra- 
dually in order to accustom the horse to its action 
by degrees. The curb must be sufficiently long to 
allow the lower cheeks of the bit to go back at 
least one third of a right angle Arom the line of 
the opening of the mouth and, in many cases, to 
act more gradually, even half a right angle accor- 
ding as it may be found useful for certain horses 
and according to their degree of sensibility. A very 
short curb keeping the lower cheeks in the direc- 
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tion of the mouth and not letting them go back 
has a very strong action, but not gradual. 

The straight cannon acts flat on the two bars. 
The curved cannon acts on the outside edges of 
the bars and gives a little freedom to the tongue, 
but is more felt by the horse because it acts on 
a smaller surface of the bars. Eor the same reason 
the thin cannon has more action than the thick 
one as it acts upon a smaller surface of the bars. 

The several curves of the cannon are, according 
to Weyrother, to give freedom to the tongue so 
that the tongue is not caught between the bars 
and the bit with the object that the bit be felt 
more, as he holds that the bars are more sensitive 
than the tongue. He says that if the cavity of the 
mouth is large enough to enable the tongue to 
settle inside and not receive any pressure the 
cnrb-bit acts with greater power. If the tongue 
does not settle in the cavity but gets jammed 
between the cannon and the bars, the action is 
smaller. 

My master Francesco Sayler remarked that the 
gums are much less sensitive than the tongue and 
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th«t the pn9wre of the bit on tbe tangmd woiiU 
be felt mon by the hm»e thaa the preesive on tib» 
hanu Thi8 is a reason for belieying that greater 
freedom most be given to the tongue so that it 
^hoold not feel pveesnre and pain and that the 
horse should feel liess pain from the action of the 
corb-bit which is in condradiction to what m sta- 
ted by Weyrother. 

To enable the tongue to fit in the arc of tiie 
cannon which is intended for it, if the plane of 
the arc is in the same plane with that of the cheeks 
of the cnrb-bit, (as onrb-bits are usually made) 
the lower cheeks should be made to come very 
much back to form a right angle with the bare. 
To allow this it would be necessary to have the 
curb very long in which case no lever action could 
be made and therefore no curb-bit would exist. 
This inconvenienoe may be remedied in the follo- 
wing way. in order that the arc of tiie cannoa 
should give the tongue all possiUe freedom without 
the curb being very long, the plane of the aro of 
the cannon should make half a right «igle with 
the plane of the cheeks. Then if the lower cheeks 
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of the onrb-bit are dra^irn b%ok by the reins oo as 
to act at half a right angle, from the position in 
which they are in the same line with the opening 
of the month, the plane of the arc will become 
perpendicnlar to the bars apd will give the tongne 
the utmost possible fireedom. 

The cnrye of the cannon which is to give free- 
dom to the tongue must have a smaller opening 
than the breadth of the cavity o£ the bars so that 
the cannon should keep on the bars. If the opening 
of the cannon were to be larger than the breadth 
of the cf^vity of the bars the cannon would not re- 
main stationary over the bars but would fall on one 
aide of the bars thus wounding sopie part of them. 

If the arc which gives freedom to the tongue 
wece elliptical instead of round, one would think 
that it would be more convenient to the horse's 
tongue, as it would leave the tongue in a position 
less dilBerent from its natural position which is 
that of being extended in the sense of its breadth. 
If the tongue is kept curved by a round and nar- 
row arc it seems that it would feel an uncomfor- 
table sensation. Both arcs will be more or less 
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unGomfortable as they keep the tongue in an nnna- 
tnral position. 

The freedom of the tongue is required more in 
the case of horses which have the cavity of the 
bars narrow and a large tongue as in this case the 
tongue does not fit in the cavity but comes out 
more. If the cavity of the bars is narrow and the 
tongue large, much freedom of the tongue is requi- 
red but not so much as to make the arc touch the 
palate. If the cavity of the bars is wide and the 
tongue small, it fits in properly and has no pres- 
sure from the bit and the bit does not require any 
ft'eedom for the tongue. 

The measuring curb-bit invented by Weyrother 
is very convenient for taking the breadth of the 
cannon as it can be made narrower and wider; and 
especially for trying the length to be given to the 
upper and lower cheeks because these can be made 
shorter or longer to ascertain which degree of 
action is best suited to the sensibility of the diffe- 
rent mouths. The cannon should be of the same 
breadth as the mouth ; if larger it does not remain 
firm and if narrower it presses the lips. 
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The proportion of the length between the upper 
and lower cheeks gives a proportionate power of 
action to the bit by means of the curb. The shor- 
ter the cheeks are above the cannon and the lon- 
ger they are under the cannon the more the curb- 
bit acts. Weyrother says that the upper cheeks 
must be equal to the depth of the cavity of the 
bars and tlie lower cheeks double, but to find a bit 
which suits a horse it is better to try the* upper 
and lower cheeks of different lengths and see which 
length gives the curb-bit the power of action which 
will suit him best without causing him too much 
pain. A degree of pain must be caused so that he 
should find the necessity of giving way. If the 
curb-bit can give no pain at all the horse will 
not obey it. 

As a rule, the horse, and all other animals 
yield to a brief infliction of pain and revolt against 
pain if prolonged. Bevolting against brief pain may 
arise if the horse is particularly excitable, but 
usually revolting results from provocation of the 
rider who draws the reins tightly and continuously 
thus giving the horse continual pain. JS we yield 
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the hand to a horee immediat^y after he has yield- 
ed hifl head, neck or body to a short action <^ 
the hand, this gives him to understand that by 
yielding the head, neck or body he ceases to feel 
.any pain in the mouth. If continual pain is giyen 
by the hand to a horse who is very sensitiye he 
becomes excitable, stops, backs or rears for it is 
his instinct to try^ to free himself froln a conti- 
nual pain. This is the reason that the action of 
the hand must be used intermittently and not 
ccNotinuously. 

In order to find a bit which suits a horse, the 
moulih of the horse must be examined so far as it 
concerns the bfm^ breadth, depth of the cavity of 
the bai», thickness of the lips, tongue, etc., and 
a curb-bit should be tried which seems most sui- 
table to him according to the principles explained. 
If we see thfit it has too little or too much a<stion 
we should try a curb-bit without freedom to the 
tongue and one with freedom to see which he obeys 
best. To find out the proper proportion of length of 
the upper and lower cheeks Weyrother' s measuring 
curb-bit is particularly useful because with it we 
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can alter the cheeks aci we will. If the meaauring 
curb-bit is not available we should try several bits 
with cheeks of difierent lengths. 

The ^ect of the different curb^bits must be 
tried on every single horse and we mnst not trust 
absolutely to the abstract theory because usually 
the lean and pointed bars are very sensitive while 
those fleshy and round are little sensitive but there 
are mouths which, to judge from a superficial 
inspection, appear less sensitive, whereas they are 
more so and there are other mouths which appear 
very sensitive while they are not so, and there are 
horses which are more sensitive about the bars 
than in the tongue, and others that are the contrary. 

As to the effect of the ciH*b— bit one must bear 
in mind that a body on a small base is drawn 
more easily than a body on a large one. Thus a 
horse can be drawn any way it is required if his 
body has been made agile and pliant and if we 
have accustomed him to go in a good position and 
collected. Besides this, a study must be made of 
the way of giving the aids of the hand and of gi- 
ving them proportionally to the sensitiveness of 
each single horse. 
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The degree of power to be given to the curb-bit 
should be prescribed by the degree of sensitiveness 
of the horse' s month bnt also by the degree of skill 
of the hands of the rider who is to ride a given 
horse. The cnrb-bit may have much power if the 
rider has light and skilful hands: it should not 
have much power if the rider's hands are hard 
and unskilful. 

The curb-bit must have such power that the 
action of the hand can lead and regulate the horse 
without causing him too much pain. If the horse 
is very sensitive less action must be given to the 
curb-bit and less action to the hand. It is neces- 
sary however, to give the curlv-bit the possibility 
of acting with power because in case of excitement 
and fright the hoi-se feels the aids of the hand 
given him much less than when he is not under 
these impressions. If the horse does not feel mucb, 
considerable power must be given to the curb-bit 
in order that the hand should have strength enough 
to compel him to execute what is required of him 
and to conmiand him. 

As a summary of the essential tilings on this 
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subject it may be useftil to repeat that the mate- 
rial effect of the yarious actions of the hands by 
means of the reins on the curb-bit is to cause a 
certain degree of pain to the mouth (more or less) 
in order that the horse, to make the pain cease, 
may be willing to do one of these things : — dimi- 
nish his motion or stop ; — yield With head, neck 
and body ; — assume a particular attitude of head, 
neck, and body; — bend head, neck or body; — go 
to one side and backward; — do some other par- 
ticular action; — put his body in a collected 
position. 

The several actions of the hands have also the 
effect of mechanically indicating to the horse the 
various positions in which it is desired that he 
should place himself and of inducing him mecha- 
nically to assume these positions. 

As soon as the horse yields to the actions of 
the hands and does that which by these actions 
has been demanded of him, the actions of the 
hands should cease in order that the horse may 
understand that he causes the pain given to his 
mouth by the bit to cease when he yields his head, 
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neck, and body or when he performs the other 
movements required of him and indicated to him 
by the various actions of the hands. 

The actions of the hands may be repeated many 
times with a moment' s interval and «# ofteni as is 
necessary to obtain the proposed effect but always 
intermittently and not continuously so as to pre- 
serve sensibility to the mouth of the horse and not 
to incite him to use his head, neck and body to 
defeat them. 

Only when the hoi-se goes collected and in good 
leaning the action of the hands is continuous but 
in that case it should cause very little discomfort 
to his mouth so that it may be easily tolerated 
as if the horse experienced acute pain in the month 
it would get injured or he would be excited to 
make reactions or both effects might follow or the 
mouth would become insensible. At the moment 
when the horse is seized with fear we may hold 
him with strong leaning and even punish him with 
the liand in order to prevent him from turning 
back but it should be done only at that moment 
and as an evil to avoid a greater evil. 
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We should remember that when the horse is 
heated by motion he can bear even considerable 
pain in his mouth without making reactions because 
being heated and roused he does not feel the pain 
but the bars become sore and the horse cannot 
then be used with the curb or the snaffle. The 
same happens with the saddle and with the collar 
which sometimes cause sores that are noticed only 
at the end of the journey when saddle and harness 
are removed, because the horse gave no sign of 
feeling pain while working. With the snaffle not 
much effect can be made but a strong effect can 
be made with the curb. 

Another thing to be noted is tlie difference 
between the action of the hand for giving leaning 
and the action of the hand for stopping. The oppo- 
sition of the hands made for the sake of giving 
leaning to the horse and of keeping him in good 
leaning ought not to be confused with the opposi- 
tion made for the sake of stopping, in order that 
the horse may not mistake the one for the other. 
The opposition made to give leaning and keep the 
horse in good leaning is elastic and continuous. 
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The oppoBition made for stopping is gradual, increa- 
sing, ending in an absolute opposition. 

The elastic opposition made to keep the horse 
in leaning tends to make him continue his motion 
and not to make him stop, because it keeps the 
body of the horse in a constant position of motion 
and he must change this position for stopping. The 
horse kept in leaning tends to increase it and to 
weigh on the hand. It should not last long and 
ought to cease before the horse weighs on the hands. 

The martingale is of great advantage for con- 
trolling the oppositions of head and neck, as it 
gives a point of support, a fulcrum, to the actions 
of the hands on both reins and is a safeguard in 
riding an unknown hoi-se and any horse. An en- 
glish author (I think Berenger) ascribes this useful 
invention to Evangelista Gorte, uiicle to Glaudio. 
The use of the hands has been minutely explained 
in the Function's of the hands in riding. 

The general method of instruction is to ride 
the colt directly and to teach him to lean directly 
on the snaffle ft*om the beginning. This has the 
advantage that it will be possible to ride him in 
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a short time but the result will be that the colt 
will tend to too much leaning, his hind legs will 
never be brought well forward to the maximum 
relatively to his forehand; and liis gaits will not 
be developed to the maximum. 

To make the horse supple, to develop well his 
gaits, to make him bring well forward his hind 
legs through proper instruction with the lounge 
without the weight of a rider on his back and 
without any leaning on the dumb-jockey is a lon- 
ger method but has not the above inconveniencies. 
The dumb-jockey is an instrument which teaches 
the horse to press against the hands and makes 
him learn the bad habit of leaning on them. 

The instruction with the lounge ought to be with 
a free head. Then the spine and all limbs are allo- 
wed ft*ee movements and can acquire suppleness and 
the hind legs can be brought well forward relati- 
vely to the forehand. The rules for this instruction 
are given in chapter X. of Ij'Abtb di iDAVALCARB 
and the working of the horse's macliine is explain- 
ed in chapter IV. 
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REMARKS ON TURXIXG WHICH IS 
MOVING ON A OURYR 



When standing on a horizontal plane with the 
weight of the body on the four l^s placed per- 
pendicularly the horse cannot slip. He can slip 
when the legs move to pnt the body in motion, 
as when the body is in motion it is thrown for- 
ward by the legs and the legs by their movement 
become oblique, out of their perpendicular, and in 
giying the impulsion they perform an oblique 
acrtion from forward to backward. 

The horse is more likely to slip in turning 
than when going straight as in turning he must 
incline the centre of gravity of his body to the 
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side to which he is tnrning and thus the legs be- 
come oblique and bent outwards besides the other 
inclination that thej have from forward to back- 
wards when they are in motion on a straight line. 
The risk of slipping is greatly increased if the tnr- 
ning is on an incline because the weight of the 
body in that case weighs more either on the fore- 
legs or on the hind-legs and thus a new obliquity 
is formed to be added to the two others. 

When turning at a walking pace, afi there is 
no speed nor strain, the risk of slipping is small 
provided the ground is flat and not very smooth. 
If the ground is very smooth it is easy for the 
horse to slip even in turning at a walking pace 
and more so if there should be an incline up or 
down and most of all to the outside. 

When turning at a trot a hoi-se is apt to slip 
even if the ground is not very smooth as turning 
at a trot is done with a fast movement of the legs 
throwing the body upwards and forward and cau- 
sing at the same time the body to bend greatly 
to the inner side and lience the legs become very 
oblique sideways and outwards. 
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The following ways of turning facilitate slip- 
ping as they increase the oblique position of the 
body and legs — When the horse while turning 
bends his neck outwards. — While trotting at a fast 
pace. — If turning sharp. — Smooth ground. — 
Ground which instead of being flat slopes to the 
side opposite to which the horse is turning. — The 
body of the rider bent forward. — To give lear 
ning on the reins to the horse when turning. — To 
draw the outer rein while turning. 

To make it possible to reduce the risk of slip- 
ping it is advisable when turning to do the con- 
trary of all the things which make slipping easier. 

— To take away from the horse any leaning on 
the hand and make him go on himself in good 
position detached from the hand before turning and^ 
in turning. — To slacken the walk and the trot 
and make him trot slowly in a good collected po- 
sition before turning and in turning. — The rider 
not to bend his body forward, but rather backward. 

— While turning, to draw the horse' s head to the 
side to which it is intended to turn by short pres- 
sures of the rein on this side^ but not with any 
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leaning on the hand. — If the incline of the ground 
is on the outer side to effect a counterpoise to the 
weight of the horse' s body which, in order to turn, 
must be bent inwards thus throwing his legs in an 
oblique position on the outside, the rider must 
weigh more with his body on the outer side. — 
Always to make the turning as wide as possible 
leading the horse well to the outer side before tur- 
ning and when turning continue to turn. — Usually 
when turning people keep the turning narrow at 
first and think to widen the turning by drawing 
the horse outwards with the outer rein. By that 
they draw his head and neck outside and his body 
crossways and more oblique but do not make the 
turning wider. — The horse should have been 
instructed with the lounge as by that he is made 
pliant, agile and stronger and learns to support 
more quickly the centre of gravity of his body 
when bent forward, backward or on one side a<5Cor- 
ding to the a<jtions he has to execute. Thus he 
avoids slipping, and recovers himself more readily 
if he should slip. — ;Wter the proper instruction 
with the lounge to give more steugth and stability 
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to the legs, the horse should be exercised iu walk* 
ing yeiy slowly with a free head on ascents and 
descents, on unequal ground and across C/Ountiy. 
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